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PHILADELPHIA CHIPPENDALE CHAIR. ORIGINALLY BELONGED TO THE FAMILY OF ARTHUR MIDDLETON oF VIRGINIA, ONE OF 
THE SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. ILLUSTRATED IN LocKwoop’s Book. 


ISRAEL SACK 
85 Charles Street 


Boston, MaAssAcCHUSETTS 
SPECIALIST IN AMERICAN ANTIQUES 





NEW YORK GALLERIES 
383 Madison Avenue 















































In the W. & J. Sloane Gallery of Antiques 


Painted and gilt Armchairs of the Directoire Period 

covered with gold silk faille. Antique carved and gilt 

table, circa 1680, from Hardwicke House, Derbyshire. 

Careful searching has brought together in the W. & J. 

Sloane Antique Gallery fine pieces from America, 
England, and the Continent. 


W.& J. SLOANE 


575 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York CITY 





TAPESTRIES :: PICTURES :: PRINTS :: LIGHTING FIXTURES 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE rm CARPETS _ RUGS 






































“eA Good Antique 1s a 


Good Investment”’ 


Dorothy ©. Schubart 


INCORPORATED 


651 Main STREET 
NEW ROCHELLE 
New Yorx« 


Telephone, NEw RocHE..e 6692 


Five-anp-One-Hatr-Incu VirciniA Potrery PitcHer, FINELY GLAZED 
Ins1DE AND Out, Motr_ep Brown, SALMON, AND GREEN 

















Genuine -Swo.-Shree 
and Four Pillar Dining fables 


Vg | , 
ae bm See —s 
AREFULLY chosen from the finest examples of 18th Century workmanship, Harrods range of Two, 
Three, and Four-Piece Dining Tables is the largest and most comprehensive in Great Britain. Buyer: 
have the additional facility of securing these tables either in the rough, untouched state, or recon- 
ditioned as in the illustration. 


HARRODS 


: HARRODS LTD LONDON SW 1 










































Early American Furniture 


from the Private Collection of 
LOUIS M. REAM, £sq. 


ee By 
os ee 











OAK AND CHESTNUT SCROLLED KITCHEN CUPBOARD 


from the Carriere House, near Marlboro, Conn. 


The pewter pieces shown are all by well known American makers, 
with good touch marks 


On view by appointment at the home of the owner 


THOMPSON, CONNECTICUT 


TELEPHONE PUTNAM 819 
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| THE TREASURE HOUSE 


77 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, KENMORE 0779 








Showing an Italian grouping in 
THe Treasure House: 


Very beautiful old seventeenth cen- 
tury Tapestry with figures and border, 
about 8 feet by 1o feet . $2000 


Italian Comode in walnut, four 
drawers... . <>» » Saag 


Terra cotta bu8t of Apollo . $75 


Pair of Venetian polychrome church 
CandleSticks . . ..- .°> Pair, $75 


We are always pleased to help you 
with your decorating problems, 
whether they involve the covering 
of a single chair or the furnishing 
of a whole house. 





INLAID WRITING- TABLE 


WITH BooKCASE Top 
‘Date 1790 


bs 


H. C. VALENTINE & CO. 


eA ntiques 


207-209 East Franklin Street 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 
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We were fortunate, indeed, to acquire forour initial 
showing this splendidly conditioned Queen Anne Knee- 
hole Desk. Inlaid walnut with the original brasses 
— every student of the antique will instantly recognize 
its importance. Imported under circumstances permit- 
ting us to offer it at an unusually interesting price. 





SOURCE of 
THOSE THINGS THAT 
CARRY the DISTINGUISH- 
ING BADGE of RARITY 


AWSON-TAYLOR, INC. announce that their 

stock of antique furniture, of the English 
and French classic periods, has just been 
augmented by the arrival of fresh shipments. 
These are now on display in their showrooms 
occupying the entire fourth floor of No. 20 
East 57th Street, New York. 


Antiques, authentic and rare, historic old jew- 
elry, old glass, old pewter and novelties of 
unique description from the treasure corners of 
the Old World are arriving almost weekiy to 
give continuous significance to this display. 
Members of the firm, resident abroad, are con- 
stantly searching the less frequented corners 
of Europe for fine examples of old-world 
craftsmanship. 


Visit these showrooms at any time and you 
will find important values in antiques and im- 
ported novelties for household and personal 
decoration and use. 


LAWSON-TAYLOR, INC. 


20 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 






















Cr. 


OTHER RARITIES IN THE LAWSON-TAYLOR TREASURE TROVE 


Antique boxes of precious woods 
adapted to modern usages... Old 
rum tubs serve as umbrella and 
stick holders... Drums of the 





1770’s hold plants, or double as 
wood boxes... A large group of 
French pewter includes many rare 
pieces... Mirrors gleam from the 





quaintly colorful frames of antique 
French clocks... Delightful waste 
baskets are made from fine old 
book covers. 
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AT LEFT: 


Pair of small 
South Jersey 
turquoise 
green pitchers; 
superimposed 
decoration. 
Exceptional 
three. mold 
pitcher, and 
three-mold 
vase. 


BELOW: 


Large Connec- 
ticut slip ware 
jar, and a fine 
Pennsylvania 
sgraffito plate. 











Beginning January 6 

WE invite inspection of a special display 
sale of rareSt early American Glass and 
Pottery, which will include items of great 

intere&t to all Students and collectors. 
SUBSCRIPTIONs to our new publication The 
Glass (olleétor and -Antique (ommentator are 
being received. To insure against disappoint- 
ment, it is well to order now, as the first 
edition will be eStimated on the basis of sub- 


Mc KEKARIN’S scriptions received: 75 cents the copy: $2.50 


21 East 64th Street New York Ciry for the quarterly series. 














J. W. NEEDHAM 


of MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers Association) 


IMPORTERS 


OF 


| GENUINE ANTIQUES 


FOR THE 


TRADE ONLY 


Soe 


We always carry a choice selection of 
antique Furniture, Clocks, Mirrors, 
China, Glass, and Pottery. 


ox 


Call and see our fock at 


| 137% EaS 56th Street New York Clty 


Telephone, Praza 2615 








Very Rare WaALtNuT QUEEN ANNE Love Seat. 
All Goods Guaranteed Length 3 feet 7 inches. Goop ConpiTIon. 
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Old English Galleries 


86 and 88 (hefinut Street 


Boston, MassacuusETTS 
Telephone, HAYMARKET 6466 








AT THE RIGHT: 
TWO OF A SET 
OF SIX SIDE 
AND TWO ARM 
WILLIAM AND 
MARY CHAIRS 
IN SOLID 
WALNUT 
1690 



















BELOW: A WIL- 
LIAM AND 
MARY SETTEE 
IN SOLID WAL- 
NUT, LIKE THE 
CHAIRS GEN- 
UINELY OF 
THE PERIOD 


1690 

































@ld English Galleries INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR PERSONALLY COLLECTED 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS :: ELIZABETHAN, JACOBEAN, 
QUEEN ANNE, GEORGIAN, CHIPPENDALE, HEPPLEWHITE, SHERATON, FURNITURE 
AND MIRRORS :: PAINTINGS :: EMBROIDERIES :: SILHOUETTES :: GLASS 
PICTURES :: TAPESTRIES :: TOILES :: BROCADES AND DAMASKS :: SILVER 
AND SHEFFIELD WARES :: CHINA :: GLASS :: PEWTER :: BRASS :: COPPER 
IRON SUITABLE GIFTS IN GREAT VARIETY. 



































.centre cupboard and seven drawers. Good condition throughout. 














GENUINE ENGLISH ANTIQUES 


No. 1. Fine two-pedestal mahogany 
dining table with loose centre leaf, (Dun- 
can Phyfe-period), reeded pillars and 
edges. Perfect original condition. Length, 81 inches; width, 53 niches, 





No. 2. Chippendale-period mahogany knee-hole dressing chest with 


Width, 37 inches. 


No. 3. Rare Chippendale-period mahogany wing chair on stretcher base. Good shape and size. 
Perfect original condition. 


No. 4. Chippendale-period mahogany grandfather clock, arched enamel dial and eight-day movement. Good 
condition. Fine color. Height, 88 inches. 


The items illustrated are taken at random from my present stock which includes many items of American interest. Prices on application. 
Dealers visiting England will find a visit well worth while. 


WILLIAM LEE @Wholesale Antiques 


(Member of British Antique Dealers Association) 


120 Hatirax O_p Roap, HupDERSFIELD, YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND Telephone 2849 Cable: Lez, Antiques, HuppersFIELD 
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A ‘TIME SAVER FOR DEALER AND DECORATOR 


oe 


J 
. 





N saving the retail dealer time, lam savinghim money: Fortime Sheraton, and Empire dressers; to say nothing of four-post beds 

is money. But I save him more money on top of that. That is with really graceful turnings. I do not scorn the humble in antique 
why my shipments go out in carload lots to all parts of the country. furniture; I do not hesitate to acquire the best. So my stock in- 
This month I am picturing early things: old slat-back chairs,country cludes everything to meet every taste and every purse. But since 
Chippendales; early urn-backs; and some first rate Chippendale, my costs are far below usual averages my prices are equally low 


Quantity purchasers given proportionate induce- 
ments. A visit here will repay a Jong journey. 


Prices Strictly Wholesale Packing and (rating Free 


W. B. SPAULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


Beerything Guaranteed y > WALNUT STREET, HAVERHILL, MASSACHUSETTS 49°07, i Getrgcioun 


as Represented 
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TABLOID FABLES:: of the RICH PLUMBER 


ONCE on a time there was a 
rich Plumber who, when 
his bank account reached seven 
figures, felt the violent urge for 
ancestry. Thereupon, he hied 
him to the Antique Brotherhood 
and said unto them “I desire 
handsome portraits wherewith to 
embellish my family tree; go get 
them.”’ And they did. 
Now, he was a Stranger to 
history, and his selections being 





Curprer Sup, Flying Cloud. 
33 IncHEs Over ALL— $200. 


A small mahogany corner 
cupboard, glass doors; six 
fine Hitchcock rush-seat 
chairs; pink lustre tea set; 
swell-front mahogany bureau, 
Hepplewhite style; six-foot 
walnut sideboard, inlaid; rare 





Tortet Mirror. 
Fine Ortcinat ConpiTIon. 
$75. 
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Bust oF SHAKESPEARE. 
MAKER, PROBABLY E. Woop. 
Hercut 17 INcHEs—$100. 


This little fable is 
written to attract you 
to a more serious subject, 
that of buying rare and 
fine antiques. Our shop 
is overflowing with things 
useful and decorative 
drawn from the good old 
New England States 
where are still to be found 
the best of everything for 
the home. Some recent 
arrivals at 59 Beacon 
Street are: 





Lamps oF ALL SIzEs AND PRICEs. 


boy, fine proportions; brass andirons, fenders, and fire irons; 
ship model of Salem privateer, Warring, 1810; toilet mirror with 
drawers and shield-shaped glass; 3 pairs of pewter candlesticks; 
three-pedestal dining table, and a host of other things. 


above guaranteed. Photographs and descriptions furnished. 


IT’S A SCARCE ARTICLE, INDEED, IF WE HAVEN’T GOT IT. 


BosTON ANTIQUE SHOP 


59 Beacon Street, 


Telephone, HAYMARKET 0259 


Customers of 25 years still buy from us. 


Boston, Mass. é 


duly hung throughout his man- 
sion, he invited the ‘“‘haut ton’’ 
to a private view of his revered 
forefathers. But the guests, as 
they departed, marveled amongst 
themselves, for they had seen the 
faces of Columbus, Queen Anne, 
Julius Cesar, Lincoln, Nell 
Gwynne, Paul Revere, Con- 
fucius, and John L. Sullivan. 
Moral: If you are a plumber, 
just keep on plumbing 





New Beprorp WHALER, Progress. 
32 IncnEs OvER ALL—$250. 


Queen Anne mirror; lamp 
with frosted shade and crystal 
prisms; S. Willard banjoclock; 
3 hanging book shelves; pine 
knee-hole dressing table; 
curly maple Sheraton bureau; 
slant-lid maple desk; high- 


v 


All 





Aaron WILLARD SHELF CLock. 
8-Day MoveMeENT. 
$750. 





























‘part on which he is writing, will cave 








A Happy 
New Pear 


&2 


A lady recently said to me when 
visiting my place of business and 
going over my stock, “You know, 
Mr. Papp, my husband does not 
like antiques. He says he is always 
afraid, when he writes at an old 
secretary, that the upper part will 
fall over on him, or that the desk 


in. For instance, at Mrs. Brown’s 
party last evening, the chair on 
which he sat was so rickety and 
shaky, he expected to land on 
the floor any minute during the 
dinner.” 

I assured her that was a great 
mistake. There was no necessity for 
old furniture being rickety and 





@ Happy 
New Pear 


$2, 


shaky. If properly restored by 
expert cabinetmakers, an old chair, 
table, or desk should be as strong 
and usable as any modern piece of 
furniture. There is such a thing as 
practical antiques, antiques that can 
be used and enjoyed because they 
are Strong and serviceable. And 
Mr. Papp guarantees everything he 
sells to be exactly what it is repre- 
sented to be. 

During this glad New Year you 
will doubtless need many antique 
pieces in your home, and I am sure 
you will find them at the House of 
Florian Papp who carries such a 
variety of things at such reasonable 
prices. 


FLORIAN PAPP’S SHOP 


684 Lexington Avenue, Between 56th and 57th Streets 


Telephone, Ptaza 0378 NEW YORK CITY 
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ANTIQUES for the TRADE at WHOLESALE 


‘FELL US YOUR REQUIREMENTS. ASK FOR PHOTOGRAPHS. WE GUARANTEE AS WE REPRESENT. WE CRATE WITHOUT CHARGE 
BRANCH OFFICE: 


223 WesT 68TH STREET 
Los ANGELEs, CALIF. 


1115 WESTMINSTER STREET WINE & MILILMAN 


Established 1910 


Provipence_, R. I. 
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American Art Galleries 


NEW YORK CITY 


$6,900 WAS THE HIGHEST BID 
FOR A SET OF 
THREE CHIPPENDALE CHAIRS 


NE of which is illustrated opposite, 

and upon the fall of the auction- 
eer’s hammer they found their way 
from one appreciative buyer’s collec- 
tion —that of Mr. Alexander Hudnut 
—into the possession of another wise 
man! And surely it is the part of wis- 
dom for all those who will sell and 
those who will buy to avail themselves 
of the many opportunities at the 
American Art Galleries for the dis- 
persal and the acquisition of antiques 
of the highest quality and interest. 
@ Besides the lure of the antique in 
our art auctions, is the real romance 
of competitive bidding, and an after- 
noon’s or evening’s sale at the Associa- 
tion is one profitably spent, always with 
the opportunity of being the successful bidder for as many or as few 
pieces as may be your pleasure to acquire. @ Our collections are always 
on exhibition to the public prior to their sale, and may be viewed on 
weekdays from g to 6, and on Sundays from 2 to 5; the services of our 
corps of experts are at your command for counsel and to give any infor- 
mation you may desire. @ Our catalogues are available at nominal prices 
and are not only valuable in keeping you au courant with the ever-chang- 
ing array of art works on exhibition and sale at the Galleries, but they 
are of permanent valué to the collector or to the possessor of an art 
library. Announcement circulars of all collections will be mailed free of 
charge to all who request them, and we would be glad to include you on 
our mailing list. 





ORD 





AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION - INC: c Managers» 


Madison Avenue, 56th to 57th Street 
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Earty AMERICAN 
FuRNITURE 


Our (olleétion of Early 
eAmerican Furniture 
has long been known 
for its great Ex- 
cellence and 


Uariety 


aS 

















| Onn on étee-oe tie Maeesenes Oda, Aanecas 
c. 1790. ORIGINAL ConDITION 
MARGOLIS SHOP 
1132 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
| S. SEROTA 


Having enlarged his stock of fine antiques, has 
taken a building at 


440 MADISON AVENUE 
in which to display them. Old friends and new 


friends are invited to view his collec- 
tion at his new address. 


Furniture :: Old Silver :: Mantels 
Fiistorical (hina :: Paneling 
Hooked ‘Rugs 
5. S&220TA “... ca. 


| Branch: 642 Concress STREET, PortLanD, MAINE 
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PROLOGUE 


“J hope all the trestle tables won’t be sold before I can 
afford to purchase one,” said a young married person to me 
the other day. “I saw Mrs. Day’s. It looked wonderfully in 
her newly paneled room, and she is delighted with it. We sat 
at it so comfortably without the least interference at foot 
or knee.” 

“Choose your table,” said I, “and I will hold it for you 
until you are ready for it next summer.” 

“Really!” she exclaimed; and she chose. 


ScenE I: At the Trading Post 


Said an older lady who came here with her husband, 
“Have you an old table that will go well with my early 
American pieces?” 

“Oh, yes — indeed,” I replied. 

“You can’t work off on me any of those trestle tables you 
got in Norway. I’d rather have you make me a good copy 
of an American table, from old woods, than to have one of 
those,” she continued. 

“You seem to have a well-grounded prejudice against the 
Scandinavians,” I answered, “‘when, in fact, they came to 
America long before Christopher Columbus’ grandfather 
was born. They form a large part and parcel in American 
life and history. Their old trestle tables, such as I possess, 
go admirably with early American period furniture, and 
are charming with Spanish, Italian, and early English.” 

“All that may be true,” she persisted, “but they are too 
crude for me.” 

“Pardon me, madam,” said I, “your acquaintance with 
these tables has been limited, no doubt, to a few inferior 
examples. To me they are beautiful, and for practical serv- 
ice, unexcelled. If you will allow me, I will invite you to my 
great warehouse. There you will see 250 of these tables, each 
one an individual expression of its maker; each one different 
from the others; some ‘crude’ as you say, yet many dignified, 
many beautiful. From these you will choose yours. You 
may not believe it now, yet when you see them, you will 
choose yours. You will also see the largest collection of 
house-building materials yet assembled and the famous 
Burnham collection of New England Hooked Rugs. 


Scene II: 4t the Warehouse 
(Lady addressing husband, while standing before 250 tables) 
“Great heavens, Henry, what a place this is!!! How long a 
table, Henry, do you think we require?” 
“Certainly long enough to seat 14 to 16 persons. I like 
this one with the double-trestle,” observed Henry. 
“Which do you like, madam?” said I. “‘There’s a block of 
20 over against that wall. They are beauties, and all more 


A TABLE DRAMA 











than Io feet in length. You will notice, please, that the oppor- 
tunity for choice is superabundant.” 

“T should say as much,” exclaimed she. ““Do you occupy 
this entire building?” (Building 390 feet long and four 
Stories high.) 

“Oh, yes,” said I, “and all those buildings over there 
(pointing). You see that building with the round window — 
in there are 200 more of these tables and 165 corner closets.” 

“Really,” she queried? 

“Yes,” said I, “would you like to count them?” 

“O, no; not after seeing all these 250 tables before me. I 
hardly know which one to take. Oh, Henry, I wish we had 
come here before, and that we had a larger house. Henry! 
Henry! Look at that shell-top closet over there.” 

“Yes, madam, also call his attention to that block of 60 
gateleg tables down there.” 

Henry, (looking around). “I see this is a fire resisting 
building.” 

“Mr. Burnham,” said she, “this is wonderful. I feel as 
though I had just been through a great museum.” 

“You have,” said I. 

“My idea of trestle tables was very vague,” said she. 
“How much is that table there, about 10 feet long, is it not?” 

“Yes, and the price is $250.00.” 

“Now, Henry, don’t you think, while we are here, it 
would be nice to buy, also, one of those shorter tables? I can 
use it nicely as a serving table. There’s one there that 
matches the big one extremely well. How much is it, Mr. 
Burnham?” 

“Tt is $110; and it is 3 feet 6 inches long.” 

“You may pack and crate both and ship them to me at 
Hartford, Conne¢ticut,” said the husband. 

“Better than that,” said I, “next week my truck is going 
to Springfield with a big 10-foot table. It is then going on to 
Suffield, Connecticut, with a table 14 feet long and another 
7 feet long; and also to your very city, Hartford, with two 
others; so your two tables may go right along with them.” 

“Bully,” said he, “send them along.” 

“Thank you,” said I, “there is one suggestion I would like 
to make. Under your large table you should use one of my 
Old Hooked Rugs, preferably geometrical in shape, or one 
with a large panel-shaped design in the center. Let me pick 
out a few that I think suitable, and submit them to you for 
approval. You try them under your table; live with them a 
while, and if they make your life happier, pleas:nter, choose 
those you want and return the rest. Each one will carry a 
tag with its price.” 

“Do that,” said he, “and when we get our room all set 
to rights, we will call in our friends, show them the tables 
and the rugs, and tell them of the wonderful things we saw 
way up in Ipswich.” 

“Indeed we will,” she agreed. 


Big Treftle Table and Hooked Rug Bulletin Sent on Request 


WRITE NOW TO 


R. W. BURNHAM 


IPSWICH 





MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE BANDBOX 


ANTIQUES :: INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


| 320 SprincFieLD Avenue, Summit, N. J. 
Forty-five minutes from New York City by the Delaware and Lackawanna Railroad 


JTELEPHONE SUMMIT. 932 


John Morrison Curtis i: F{elen Perry Cutis 


























CHERRY CHEST WITH 
ALL ORIGINAL BRASSES; 
A PAIR OF CLEAR SAND- 
WICH LAMPS; A BLACK 
AND GOLD STENCILED 
MIRROR; CURRIER & 
IVES LITTLE BROTHERS 
AND LITTLE SISTERS; 
AND A PAIR OF BANIS- 
TER-BACK CHAIRS; 
GROUPED IN ONE 
OF OUR SHOW- 
ROOMS 


~ 











eA Fine 
french § ecretary 


with mountings 


of Brass 


Antiques Room 


Jordan Marsh Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
SIXTH FLOOR FURNITURE BUILDING 
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FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
Antiques 


38 Happon AVENUE HADDONFIELD, NEw JERSEY 





An ExquisiIrE CHIPPENDALE Mirror THAT 
Woutp Lenp CuaArm To Any Room 


A shop of authentic antiques, less than 30 minutes from Philadelphia via the Delaware River Bridge 

















10 minutes from Liverpool CaB_eEs: Antiques, Birkenhead 
20 minutes from Chester e TELEPHONE: Rock Ferry 198 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 
Established 1866 


460 New Cuezsrer Roap, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead, England 


FOUR HOURS BY DIRECT TRAIN FROM LONDON (EUSTON) 


ONE OF THE LARGEST AND MOST INTERESTING STOCKS OF 
GENUINE ANTIQUES IN THE COUNTRY 


Furniture + Pottery + Porcelain 
Glass + Silver 
Sheffield Plate - Needlework, 


Long-(ase and Bracket (locks 


A large stock of Furniture, Glass, China, 


Sheraton-period mahogany dining tables in two and three Pewter, etc., suitable for the 
sections, from five to twelve feet long. Also Phyfe-period American market 

mahogany dining tables on one, two, and three pillars. Sets ; 
of chairs from Queen Anne to Viétorian periods. Tea, break- . . ee 
fast, dinner and dessert services, from almost all the old All details of packing and shipping 


English factories. personally attended to. 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE ; 


ANTIQUES 


PE Eas Se ae —e" 
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HisroricaL CHINA PRINTS _ 
Earty Blown GLass AMERICAN STREET SCENES q 
BottTLes and Fiasks PainTINGs amd MINIATURES 3 
AMERICAN SILVER Historic CHINTZEs 4 
Strip Ware PoTrery HANDKERCHIEFS 
| a 
FuRNITURE :: Mrrrors SAMPLERS :: SNUFF Boxes 3 
If You Have Anything of Interefl, I Will Pay You Well for It 
ARTHUR J. SUSSEL 
Spruce, (orner 18th Street PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
i = 
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| As we have a very large assortment of all kinds of antiques at very reasonable prices, 
it would pay you to visit our shop. We do not charge for crating. 





























| Orders attended to promptly—Inquiries cheerfully answered 
CENTRAL ANTIQUE SHOP 
1034 THIRD AVENUE Telephone 6419 Huntincton, W. Vircinia_ | 




















Cwenty-fibe 


Knowledge, 
Taste and 
Reliability 
the keynote of 
success. 


pe 


A large collec- 
tion of bottles. 


pa, 


Send for compre- 
hensive catalogue 
offering sugges- 
tions for utilita- 
rian purposes and 
for collectors. 
Expertly chosen 
and responsibly 
guaranteed. 


Dears of Fair De 





SHERATON Manocany Bureau WitH Manocany Facep DRAWERS 


400 other desirable refinished pieces of furniture; china, glass, prints and other items. 


THE WILSON TAVERN SHOP 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 


EStablished 1902 


The (rossroads 
Open all the year 


PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 


Telephone 277 


~417}- 
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Early 
cAmerican 
Bottles and 
Flasks 


By Stephen 
Van Rensselaer 


Giving the history 
of glass-works in 
the United States 
up to 1880. 


A book invaluable 
to all glass 
collectors 


TWO VOLUMES, 564 
and 320 pages 
respectively, 205 
cuts. $20. 




















AMERICAN 
SHERATON 
SIDEBOARD 


(c. 1720) 


HE sideboard pictured represents the high type of American cabinet- 

making at the close of the eighteenth century. Its richly figured 
mahogany is paneled with delicate inlays of contraSting woods and 
further relieved by flint-head keyhole escutcheons. The finely reeded 
legs terminate in feet suggestive of the early manner of Duncan Phyfe. 
Original brasses, featuring the American eagle surrounded by thirteen 
stars, give the final touch of perfection to this rare piece. 


Antique Furniture, Rare Books, Prints, Textiles, Objects of -Art 


273 Mapison AvENUE, New York 
1320 WALNUT STREET, PHILADEHPHIA 











The ROSENBACH COMPANY 
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1927 SALES 
THREE TIMES AS GREAT AS 
1926 SALES 


ACTS speak louder than proteStations. Our rapidly widening clien- 

tele is indicative of the confidence placed in our integrity, of our 
careful selection of the pieces offered, and of the moderate prices at 
which we are able to sell, due to our suburban situation. 


The busy season in the cities is our dull season in the country, and in 
order to obtain enough new customers to again increase our business 
three-fold for next year, we are offering a discount during the 
winter months, which, taken from our already so moder- 
ate prices, may seem unnecessary. We believe, however, 
that it will appeal to those who can appreciate 
a bargain that is more than a bargain. 





CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY 
Hatt Lamp, ENGLIsH, 


Circa 1780 
MR. & MRS. RALPH RANDOLPH ADAMS 
390 Post Roap, Darien, CONNECTICUT 
Opposite the Lewis & Valentine Nurseries 
Look for the Yellow Bed Headboard Signs Quaint Road Map on Request 





This underbody of a great 
Philadelphia highboy, as it 
Stands, is a superb piece of 
furniture. But I should like 
to find the upper portion. 
Can anyone supply it? The 
wood is mahogany. The 
missing top would be 42 
inches wide by 214 inches 
deep. 





Henry Y. Geil 
ANTIQUES | 


A CAREFULLY CHOSEN COLLECTION OF 
FINE FURNITURE AND ITS APPURTENANCES 
CONSULTATIONS :: SPECIAL COMMISSIONS 


126 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Announcement 


‘HE well known wholesale house for English Antiques, 
hitherto known as Norman R. Adams, is now incor- 
porated and will trade as 


NORMAN R. ADAMS, INC. 


GS N order to cope with the increasing demand and to 

offer to the trade an even larger and more varied 

Stock of genuine antiques, they are now occupying the 
entire building at | 


140 CHARLES STREET 


HE high quality of our goods bought especially for the 

American market, and our low wholesale prices which 
have brought such success to our American business, are only 
made possible by our large turnover here, and our excep- 
tional connections in Enctanp. Thirty years of experience 
have given our Brisrot house opportunities for buying which 
are not open to visiting American buyers, however able. 


2 oe who have not yet discovered our advantages 
J as a source of supply, will do well to visit us in our 
new premises. Photographs will gladly be submitted to meet 
all definite requirements. We will continue in our unvary- 
ing” policy of not selling to private buyers—except those 
sent in by dealers or decorators. 


BOSTON, January 1, 1928. 
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THE HOUSE WITH THE BRICK WALL 


ANNIE HAIGHT KERFOOT 
| FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 


A SET OF HEPPLEWHITE CHAIRS. TWO ARMCHAIRS AND NINE SIDE CHAIRS 
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The IpzraL DEcorRaATIVE 
WALL COVERING 





“Nan-Pat” 


WaLt Mosalics 





Give dignity and restfulness 
with the richness of perfectly 


harmonized color to any room. 
ow 


A technically and artistically 
perfect background for pictures, 
fabrics, Statuary, glass, and 
porcelain. 


Cw 
Colored to special order to ac- 
cord with any desired decorative 


scheme. Samples on request. 
ow 


Used in homes of quality in New 
York, Boston, and other impor- 
tant cities. 











ONLY WHEN SEEN IN COLOR ARE FULL BEAUTIES OF “THE ACME OF WALL PaPERS” TO BE REALIZED. 


HICKS GALLERY, ING.  {pocwos, MissSenvseers) “7 “Seen ”” 
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EING wise is not enough. Be- 
ing square is not enough. The 

dealer in antiques should be both 
wise and square if he is to give 
worthwhile service to his cus- 
a | tomers. I like to think that long 
4 experience has made me reasonably 
wise, but I am not so proud of my 
wisdom as I am of a reputation for 
i being square. Wisdom is derived 
from communion with inanimate 
antiques; reputation from the hu- 
man beings who have found wisdom 


applied always for their benefit. 
Leorge ). Me Nohons 










































GrorGeE N. McMauon 
33 Charles Street 


Boston, MassacHUSsETTS 
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RARE COLONIAL 


FURNITURE 


ISIT our Studio of Colonial 

Antiques. We specialize in 
“Museum Pieces,” Butterfly, 
Piecrust, Duncan Phyfe and 
Gateleg Tables. A superb pair of 
Wingchairs, Tall Clocks, Block- 
front and Tambour Desks, Maple 
Highboy, very rare Sheraton 
Desk Cabinet, Silver Resist, 
Lustre Ware, Hunting Jugs. 





















Sup Eupnrastia. By S. WALTERS 


(olontal Portraits and Old Ship Portraits 


Smibert, Blackburn, Woolaston, Theus, Earl, Copley, 
Stuart, West, Sully, Mather Brown, Pratt, et al. 


PAINTINGS BY OLD AND MODERN MASTERS FRAMING AND RESTORING OF THE HIGHEST CLASS 


ROBERT C. VOSE GALLERIES 


Established 1841 B OSTON, M ASSACHUSETTS 

























559 Boylston Street 
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CHARLES or LONDON | 


Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League 
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INTERIORS 


OLD 
ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


TAPESTRIES 





NEW YORK: TWO WEST FIFTY-SIXTH STREET 
LONDON: 56 NEW BOND STREET 








Che Treasure House 


Magnificent Oyster Shell 
| a Queen Anne Walnut | 
<r Chest of Drawers 


In Original Condition 





2 feet 8 inches long 
2 feet 9 inches high 


: 


Price on Application 


iS Qe 


TWENTY-TWO LARGE SHOWROOMS 
CONTAINING GENUINE ANTIQUES 
OF ALL PERIODS 


FREDERICK TREASURE 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 


KAY STREET MILLS 3: 3 PRESTON, ENGLAND 


Case: “AnTIQUES” Preston, ENGLAND 
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GINSBURG & LEVY, Jvc. 


The (olony Shops 
815 Madison Avenue, at 68th Street 


New York 


pa, 


ON THE SIX FLOORS OF OUR NEW 
BUILDING ARE DISPLAYED THOUSANDS 
OF PIECES OF GENUINE ANTIQUE FUR- 


NITURE. @FINE EXAMPLES OF THE 
BEST PERIODS. @AMERICAN AND 


ENGLISH CHINA, PORCELAINS, GLASS, 
PEWTER, ETC. 











A New England Secretary in 
curly maple. Entirely original. 
A rare piece. 


AMERICAN aud ENGLISH ANTIQUES 











Ol Stalian SHurniture 


® 
Enquiries Welcome Al ngelo Lualtdi, luc a Illustrations on Request 


Comemmen I-13 Newbury Street, Boston Fuonence 
Mamamares Telephone, KENMORE 2281 a 
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| ICTURED above is one of a set of twenty- 

four fine old needlework seats of the Chip- 

pendale period. The flowers are in their natural 
colors on a brown background. It is, of course, 

very unusual to find twenty-four genuine old 

needlework seats in good condition. 





eAntiques L O UIS J OSEPH Antiques 


with a written priced most 
guarantee moderately 








379,381,383 Boylston Street 
and 14 and 16 Newbury Street | 


Boston, MassacHuSsETTS 
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It is again time to think of A single number of the 
binding the latest volume of magazine may not contain just 


ANTIQUES so that it may be the article, or articles, which 
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MODERN OLD ENGLISH 
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row NeW 
ETCHINGS FURNITURE 
ow ow 
MEZZOTINTS SILVERWARE 
ow ow 
ORIGINAL DRAWINGS CHINA, GLASSWARE 
ow ow 
CHELSEA FAIENCE SPORTING PRINTS 
ow ow 
SPORTING BRONZES Fine Queen Anne Walnut Corner Chair OLD CHINESE PORCELAINS ( 
with Cabriole Legs and Carved Knee. 
Early eighteenth century. 7 
Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League NEW YORK Established 1896 AS 
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Map te Hicusoy (probably late eighteenth century) 
The work of a New Hampshire cabinetmaker as yet unidentified. 
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The Editor’s Attic 


The Frontispiece 


Tue highboy pictured in this month’s Frontispiece 
represents a very specific type, whose peculiarities of 
design place it in a category quite apart from that of 
other highboys. Its most obvious element of originality 
is the curious gallery about the top, with its centred 
broken arch above a fan, or sunburst, and its acroterium- 
like modification of a similar motive at the corners. 
Another individual feature is the long apron, or skirt, 
which displays a carved central decoration, very much in 
the form of a Flemish scroll, flanked by two intaglio 
shells. 

The depth and massiveness of the lower chest of 
drawers are likewise extraordinary. In most highboys, 
the arrangement of such a member allows for a single 
long upper drawer, with three smaller drawers beneath. 
In the present instance, we encounter two long drawers, 
one of them considerably deeper than the other, and the 





a usual nether complement of smaller receptacles. The 
_ additional depth of frame necessitated by the inclusion 


of a second long drawer, coupled with the wide apron, 


> brings the centre of gravity of the highboy to a point 
* somewhat lower than is common even in Philadelphia 
| pieces of similar character, and much lower than is cus- 
} tomary in New Englar d pieces. The legs, in consequence, 
» are relatively short. In the present instance they ter- 
" minate in a strikingly delicate, almost overrefined, inter- 
* pretation of the ball and claw foot. 


Where and when can such a piece of furniture have 


> been turned out? To the first part of this question the 


Attic is inclined to answer, “In New Hampshire.” The 


a highboy illustrated is, or recently was, owned by Mrs. 


| Katharine Murphy of New York, who acquired her 


specimen in or near her summer home in Concord, New 

Hampshire.* Other very similar specimens owned in the 

Granite State are said to have been made in that locality. 

Such a highboy, further, figured prominently in the 

recent King Hooper Mansion sale in New York City. 
*This highboy, the Attic believes, has recently changed ownership. 





This last example differs from the one shown in the 
Frontispiece primarily in the substitution of Dutch feet 
for the ball and claw variety, and in a slightly altered 
treatment of the cornice gallery. So closely resembling 
the pieces already noted as to be safely attributed to the 
same source are two chests of drawers recently shown in 
New York shops. The dealers who hold these believe 
them to be of New Hampshire origin. 

Not all of the specimens cited are classifiable as high- 
boys. One is perhaps best described as a chest-on-frame; 
another as a raised chest-on-chest. Not all display the 
elaborate galleried cornice of the highboy here pub- 
lished; but all carry the unmistakable carved apron. 

In this curious category of furniture we are evidently 
face to face with the work of a single cabinetmaker 
possessed of no small skill and originality. That he car- 
ried on his work not far from Concord, New Hampshire, 
seems probable. Who he may have been is not known. ° 

As for the period ~‘ his activities, the Attic is inclined 
to believe that this must have been relatively late. The 
acroteria of his cornice galleries seem to reflect impres- 
sions derived from contemplation of architecture in the 
revived classic mode. The basketwork piercing of ‘the 
gallery illustrated s'\ ems quite apart from standard early 
motives. In the King Hooper Mansion highboy, this pierc- 
ing takes the form of a typical Greek grille. On the other 
hand, the Flemish scrolls of the skirt constitute such a 
revival of obsolete forms as seldom occurs save in periods 
when the dominance of tradition has begun to yield to 
the urge of personal caprice. 

Yet the structural methods employed by our New 
Hampshire cabinetmaker indicate careful and thorough 
training in the old school. The strips which separate the 
drawers of the upper section are firmly dovetailed into 
the frame. Those of the lower member are tenoned and 
pinned. The wood used is, consistently, a well selected 
maple. The identity of the man who applied such 
diligence to the production of furniture in which occur 
sO many strange anomalies of style is worth discovering. 
The Attic ventures the opinion that:later research will 
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Pewter TEApoT BY WILLIAM WILL OF PHILADELPHIA 


reveal a country cabinetmaker, born after the mid- 
eighteenth century, and still active when the nineteenth 
had a decade or two to its credit. 


William Will's Latest Teapot 


In the March number of last year the Attic published 
a pewter teapot by William Will of Philadelphia — a 
piece remarkable not only as a surviving specimen of 
eighteenth-century Ame:ican pewter, but as an exempli- 
fication of an essentially pre-Revolutionary shape in 
metal hollow ware. This teapot, it may be remembered, 
still displayed the vestiges of three supporting feet, 
appendages which, though usual enough on silver cream 
pitchers, salts, and sauce boats of the period, are now so 
rarely encountered on early metal teapots that the Attic 
felt justified in offering a sketch restoration of the William 
Will example. 

The approximate correctness of this restoration may 
be judged by comparing the drawing and the accompany- 
ing illustration of a footed English pewter teapot which, 
within the past few weeks, has invaded the Attic. This 
latter teapot, built, after the English fashion, on some- 
what daintier lines than its Philadelphia counterpart, 
bears the imprint of S. Ellis, a London pewterer, active 
during the mid-eighteenth century. The piece shows no 
signs whatsoever of restoration, and the Attic feels safe 
in stating that the three virtually intact feet are entirely 
original. 

So much by way of a footnote to the editorial com- 
ment of last March. It is now appropriate to call atten- 
tion to another William Will teapot, of which its present 
owner, David F. Johnson of Bloomsbury, New Jersey, 
has sent the photograph here reproduced. Just as the 
Will teapot previously published illustrates the early, 
or pre-Revolutionary, manner of its maker, so the present 
piece exemplifies the master’s later, indeed his latest, 
style. Its rounded, slightly tapering, body terminating in 
a deeply convexed rim, its unbending spout, its delicately 
















PEwTerR Teapot BY S. Exiis or LoNDON 


beaded encirclements of body and lid clearly bespeak the J 
pewterer’s emulation of those designs in silver which © 
were current during the closing decades of the eighteenth | 
century. a 
The piece can hardly have been turned out before | 







made somewhat anterior to the latter date. Its mark, © 
accompanying the quality X, carries the legend Wm. ~ 
Will, Philadelphia, in a scrolled double band, after the 7 
manner of the touch illustrated as Figure 76 in Ker-/ 
foot’s American Pewter. 





Some (ontinental Glass 





Facep by actual specimens of the glass pictured in the’ 
accompanying illustration, the average collector would) 
probably experience some difficulty in supplying identi-/ 
fications for them. For here, side by side with examples | 
of colored glass with enamel overlay cut in elaborate? 
patterns, stand slender blown vessels in whose fabric are | 
spun a network of inter-twining threads. The heavy) 
items one might be tempted to class as Bohemian, the” 
lighter ones as Venetian. Such, perhaps, they are in) 
general type, though not in provenance; for all are from’ 
the same establishment, that of the Compagnie des” 
Cristalleries de Saint-Louis, at Bitche, a small com- 
munity in the Moselle Department of France, not far 
from Strasbourg. As to period, they may, safely enough, 
be assigned to the mid-nineteenth century and some- 
what later. 

The attention of the Attic was first called to this glass 
by a bulletin of the Museum of Strasbourg. A letter to 
the Compagnie des Cristalleries, which is still in opera-~ 
tion, brought, in response, the photograph here repro-7 
duced, together with information that similar patterns) 
are even now obtainable from the manufacturers. % 

It is to be noted that, during the mid-nineteenth cen-/ 
tury, any number of other European factories were pro: 
ducing just such glass. Heavy ware in the English and) 
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Bohemian styles had been in favor from the beginning 
of the nineteenth century until well through the 1830's. 
The 1840’s saw the beginning of a repopularization of 
the lighter Venetian types, particularly those showing 
vari-colored interlacing threads. Such types were made 
at Choisy-le-Roi, France, at Plaine-de-Valch, Lorraine, at 
Saint-Louis, as already observed, at the great glass factory 
of Josephinenhitte in Silesia, and at numerous factories 
throughout Bohemia and Austria. At the Crystal Palace 
Exposition of 1851, further, a number of English firms 
displayed glassware wrought in the Venetian manner. 

As for conclusions to be drawn from the picture and 
the data concerning it, the Attic must confess that it 
knows not what they should be. The only certain thing 
about any stray piece of glass seems to be uncertainty as 
to its source. That is why those who best know this 
fascinating ware are usually the least cocksure in 
attempting to identify it. 


The Shadow on the Valley 


Up in the Franconia Notch of New Hampshire, the 
vast silhouette of the Great Stone Face hangs suspended 
above one of the fairest bits of wild woodland in all 





| America. Here, for fifty years protected against the 


lumberman’s encroachment, the ever thickening forest 
has been lifting its canopy of unwithering green against 


» the sky. Here has been the bourning place of brooks, the 


cen-| 
pro- 
and) 





deep still sanctuary of lakes, the safe refuge of unfettered 
life. And now it is proposed to celebrate the blissful era 
of this earthly paradise by cutting down its trees and 








sawing them into boards for erecting rows of ugly houses 
on the fringe of cities, and for supplying newsprint 
whereon the family of Gump may perform their poly- 
chromatic Sabbath-day cavortings. And when the ugly 
houses have been built, and the Gumps have cavorted and 
been duly cast into the furnace, the Franconia Notch will 
look like the Valley of the Shadow of Death. Then will be 
an appropriate time to loose the chains that bind the coun- 
tenance of the Great Stone Face, so that its massive jaw 
may crash unhindered into the void of devastation below, 
leaving only a memory where was once a monument. 


N. Hudson Moore 


OcroBeR I, 1927, Mrs. N. Hudson Moore, journalist 
and author, died quite suddenly at her home in Rochester, 
New York. So has passed the sympathetic, versatile, and 
untiring guide of more than a generation of collectors. 
So, too, has passed a keen intelligence, a vital and capti- 
vating personality. Mrs. Moore’s death will bring sorrow 
to thousands who have derived both entertainment and 
enlightenment from her many books. To those who were 
privileged to share her frank and generous friendship, 
the sense of loss is poignant and profound. 


The Twelfth Index 








INDEXING a magazine like ANTIQUEs is a difficult task. 
But the index for Volume XII is now ready for distribu- 
tion to those who ask for it. It will be automatically 
supplied where binding is done by ANTIQUEs. 
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A Kneeland and Adams Mirror 


By Wiiu1am Stuart WALtcort, JR. 


HE scroll or silhouette mirror here illustrated, 
with its frame of mahogany veneered on pine, 
and with its back endorsed with its maker’s 
printed label, has recently come to light (Fig. 1). This 
mirror measures, over all, eighteen inches wide by thirty- 
one inches high. Its moldings consist of a carved and 
gilded inner cove, a cyma, and a small bead. The piece 
has been in existence for upwards of one hundred and 
thirty-four years, and, for so fragile a thing, it has experi- 
enced quite extensive travel. 
Made in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, about 1793, the mirror was 
first purchased for a home in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, 
which it graced during three 
generations. Then, about a 
quarter century ago, the great- 
grandson of the original pur- 
chaser moved to IIlinois,whither 
he shipped his household be- 
longings, including the mirror. 
After a brief sojourn in Illinois, 
the piece was sent to Florida. 
Here it was recently acquired 
by the writer, who carefully 
carried it as hand luggage to his 
home in Litchfield, Connecti- 
cut, some forty miles from 
Hartford, whence the vener- 
able mirror had first started 
upon its journeyings. 
The printed label, shown in 
Figure 2, is inscribed: 


KNEELAND & ADAMS 


Cabinet and Chair-makers, Hartford; 
Have constantly on hand Mahogany Furni- 
ture of the first quality, best warrented 
Clocks and Time Pieces, elegant Looking 
glasses, of their own manufacturing; Cabinet 
Work of every kind may be had on very 
short notice, warrented equal to any made 


in America. Printed by Elisha Babcock. 


In the upper half of the label 
appears a woodcut picturing a 
high secretary-desk surmounted 
by a broken pediment, in the 
centre of which a carved eagle, 
or phoenix, spreads its wings. 
The large doors of the cupboard show panels outlined 
with a series of cyma curves. The drawer handles are 
serpentine, with circular post plates. Ti feet are 
probably intended to represent ogee brackets. 

In the middle of the picture stands a most interesting 
Hepplewhite table, whose apron displays four oval inlaid 
medallions, one over each leg. The legs themselves are 
elaborately inlaid. Surmounting the table, appears a 


necticut. 
Owned by the author. 





Fig. 1 — ScrottEp Manocany Mirror (c. 1793) 
Made and labeled by Kneeland and Adams of Hartford, Con- 


scrolled mirror, in the centre of whose cresting perches a 
bird with open wings. To the right may be seen a grand- 
father clock with three urn ornaments, paneled long 
door, and ogee bracket feet. 

Swags of drapery frame three sides of the picture, and 
the whole label is enclosed in a decorative typographic 
border, below which the printer’s colophon is set. This | 
large and ornate label is seven inches wide, by eight | 
and one quarter inches high. 

In searching for some record 
and Adams, the writer dis- 
covered that Elisha Babcock, 
who printed the label, pub- 
lished the American Mercury, 
at Hartford, from July 12, 
1784, until his death, April 7, 
1821. In the year following the 


the American Mercury, a weekly 
newspaper, was founded at 
Hartford by Barlow and Bab- © 
cock, Joel Barlow editor and” 
Elisha Babcock publisher. In © 


sold his interest in the paper to | 
Elisha Babcock. Thereafter, p 
beginning with the issue of” 
November 14, 1785, Elisha | 
Babcock conducted the paper” 
alone, until January 6, 1813, / 
when his son Charles Babcock | 
was taken into the firm. Hence- 
forth, until Elisha Babcock’s | 
death, April 7, 1821, the Amer- 
ican Mercury was published by © 
Elisha Babcock and Son.* i 
To return to the search for ~ 
some record of Kneeland and 
Adams: it seemed to imply the 
prospect of a long and tedious” 
examination of the American — 
Mercury for advertisements © 
from 1785 to 1813, some twenty- ~ 
eight years. This term was” 
reduced to twenty-five years by the discovery that) 
the long letter s was discontinued by the Mercury” 
in 1810. Three years more were eliminated from the ™ 
search by the realization that the Hepplewhite card | 
table pictured on the label could hardly have been ~ 
pictured before the publication of the first edition of” 





*American Antiquarian Society Proceedings, New Series, Vol. XXIII, 1913, ¢ 
p. 264. Also see American Mercury, April 10, 1821. ie 
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te Re Be 


of the cabinetmakers, Kneeland | 


close of the American Revolu- © 
tion, the year in which Hart- | 
ford was incorporated, 1784, © 


the fall of 1785, Joel Barlow” 
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Hepplewhite’s Cabinet-maker and Upholsterer’s Guide, 
1788. The well-known fact, further, that the scroll 
type of mirror was popular and quite extensively pro- 
duced about 1790 was made use of, and brought im- 
mediate results. 


» 
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3a & Advertising is not only a potent factor in selling articles 
id- | of merchandise; it also leaves an invaluable record by 
ng | which the maker of an article may later be associated 


with his handiwork. The important cabinetmakers, who 
conducted shops where help was employed, usually 
advertised in their local newspapers, but very few 
pasted printed labels on their furniture. In the Ameri- 
can Mercury, Vol. V, Number 249, under the date of 
April 13, 1789, and in the two succeeding issues for 
April 20 and April 29, 
we find Samuel Knee- 
land, at his shop near the 
Bridge, advertising that 
he has “employed a good 
workman that has been 





12, . regularly bred to the 
7,/. business of bottoming 
the | chairs and Cabinet work 
lu- ~ of all kinds is done in the 
t- | best manner.” In the 
84, 4 issues for August 3 and 
kly August 10, 1789, Samuel 


at Kneeland announces that 
ab- she has “Removed from 
ind the bridge to his house 
near Mr. Blis’s tan works; 
where he still continues 
to carry on the Cabinet 
and Chairmaking busi- 
ness in its various 
branches, as usual. Also 
silvering, framing, and 
gilding Looking Glasses 
in the neatest manner.” 

Again, in the American 
Mercury for March 28, 
1791, and April 4, 1791, 
Samuel Kneeland adver- 
' tises that he still con- 
for tinues to carry on the 





and — cabinet and chair mak- eee 

the!) ing business at his house /%8: 2— Tue Mirror Laser 

ous” a few rods west of Mr. 

can Jonathan Butler’s Tan decorative advertisement. 

mts Works. We find him, 

\ty-| in these advertisements, offering printing presses for 

was sale. He announces that he has employed several capable 
workmen. 


The first advertisement of Kneeland and Adams is 
found in the American Mercury for September 17, 1792, 
the same advertisement appearing in the next issue, that 
for September 24. This advertisement, containing a 
woodcut of a drop-leaf table, a reversed serpentine-front 
chest of drawers, and a ladder-back chair, is reproduced 
in Figure 3. 














This label, while less ornate than the engraved announcement of William Randolph 
of Philadelphia, is, in its portrayal of furniture types, comparable with that highly 


In the American Mercury for July 22, 1793, and July 
29, 1793, appears an advertisement with the exact word- 
ing of the label found on the back of the looking-glass 
which is the subject of this article. The printing of this 
label was doubtless done coincidentally with that of 
these two advertisements, in July, 1793. 

Another rather extended advertisement by this firm, 
which appears in five numbers of the Mercury, is worth 
printing in full, as it throws considerable light on the 
business methods and cabinetwork of Kneeland and 
Adams. This advertisement, found in the American 
Mercury, for October 14, 1793, October 28, 1793, Novem- 
ber 4, 1793, November 18, 1793, and November 25, 1793, 
reads as follows: 

KNEELAND & ADAMS 


Respectfully inform the Gentle- 
men and Ladies, that they can 
supply them with every kind of 
Cabinet work, on very short notice, 
as they have in constant employ 
the best workmen, from New York 
and Boston — They have now on 
hand, and ready for sale, an elegant 
assortment of Cabinet furniture, 
consisting of Parlour, Chamber 
and Hall Chairs, Mahogany, with 
swelled and Concave seats, neatly 
covered with Satten — Hair seat- 
ing,— mahogany and cherrytree 
Desks and Book-Cases — ditto 
Comode and Plain Beauroes — 
Mahogany Secretarys and Side- 
boards — Dining, Tea, and Break- 
fast Tables— Mahogany Card 
and Pembroke Tables, square, 
round, and oval, inlaid and Plain — 
Pier, Writing and Kitchen Tables 
—High post, Field, Cross, and 
Cord Bedsteads—Clocks and 
Time-Pieces— Clock Cases, of 
various prices— Candle Stands, 
Tea-Trays and Sarvers — Kitchen 
Chairs — Elegant Looking Glasses, 
from one to thirty Dollars each and 
a good assortment of China faced. 
Clock Pins. All which they offer for 
sale on reasonable terms, for Cash, 
Country produce and Lumber of 
every kind. 

Old Looking Glass Plates Quick- 
silvered, Framed Gilt and Bur- 
nished as usual. Hartford, Ogtober 
14, 1793. 


For the year 1794 no 
advertisements were 
found. Early in the fol- 
lowing year the American 
Mercury of March 16, 
1795 and March 23, 1795, 
contains the following notice of dissolution of partnership: 

The Co-Partnership of 
Kneeland & Adams 
is this day by mutual consent dissolved 
Samuel Kneeland 


Lemuel Adams 
Hartford, March 5, 1795* 


Four years after the dissolution of the firm of Knee- 


*All of the above advertisements were taken from the bound volumes of the 
American Mercury in the Library of the Conneéticut Historical Society. Some of 
these volumes occasionally lack a number. 
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land and Adams we find Lemuel 
Addams listed as a cabinetmaker 
in the Business Directory of Hart- 
ford for the year 1799, with the 
address South side Ferry Street.* 
The surname is spelled differ- 
ently in the advertisement. In 
the larger Directory, published by 
Andrews, we find Samuel Knee- 
land among the list of local resi- 
dents. Under notes by the author, 
Andrews mentions only one cab- 
inetmaker, Lemuel Addams, of 
whom he says, “Lemuel Addams 
cabinet-maker located on South 
side of Ferry street had the repu- 
tation of making good and sub- 
stantial furniture.” t Elisha Bab- 
cock’s address, in 1799, is given 
as Main Street South of Court 
house. At that time houses were 
not numbered in Hartford, and 
addresses were given in relation 
to some well-known building or 
the bridge. In this same Direc- 
tory but five cabinetmakers are 
given — Lemuel Addams, Aaron 


Chapin, Aaron Colton, John Porter, and John J. Wells. 
Dr. Irving W. Lyon, in the second edition of Colonial 


*Hartford City Diredory, 1799, Frank D. Andrews, Vineland, N. J., 1910. 
+A List of Business Men of the City of Hartford, 1799, Frank D. Andrews, 


Vineland, N. J., 1909. 














SAMUEL, KNEELAND & LEMUEL. ADAMS, 
LS siprte saya A come the public, that they 

\ carryon the Tabinet and Chair-making buf. 
neis, in its, various branches, under the firm of Knee. 
land & Adains.—They have on hand, a compleat af- 
fortment of well feafen’d Stuff,and make all kinds of 
Cabinet Work, of Mahogaiiy, and Cherrytree, in the 
newelt fathions,. ; 


Alfo, Quick lver,Frame,and Gild LOOKIG-GLAS-. 


SES of every k:nd—all to’as great perfeGion as in 
Amexica. 

N. B. A good workman at Cemmon Chairs, may 
have conftaat employ, and ready pay, by applying to 
faid Company, . 

Hartford, Sept. 10, 1792. 








Fig. 3 — A KNEELAND AND ApaMs ADVERTISEMENT 


From the American Mercury for September 17, 1792. Here 
are pictured a serpentine-front chest of drawers with claw 


and ball feet, a pembroke table, and a ladder-back chair. 


March 5, 1795. 





Furniture of New England, oppo- | 
site page 68, illustrates a mahog. | 
any sideboard inlaid with satin- 7 
wood, made in 1804 by Aaron | 
Chapin, its attribution substan- 7 


tiated by the original bill of sale 


preserved, with the sideboard, | 
by the son of the original pur- | 


chaser. 

The fact that Kneeland and 
Adams labeled the products of 
their shop, and illustrated in the 
label — as well as in the first 
advertisements printed in Sep- 
tember, 1792 — furniture of con- 
siderable merit, leads to the hope 
that some of their more preten- 
tious articles may be found still 
bearing the mark of the firm. 
The writer will feel amply repaid 
for his labor in gathering to- 
gether the material for these 
notes if such a piece —a ser- 
pentine-front chest of drawers, 
or a handsome inlaid card table 
— should emerge from some ob- 
scure hiding place. Fortunately, 


the dating of the output of the partners may be quite 
exactly determined, since the label cannot have been 
printed before the partnership was formed in 1792, nor 
would it have been used after the dissolution notice of 


An Ancient Connecticut Table 


REALLY old-time Conneéticut stretcher table belonging to Henry H. 
Taylor of Bridgeport, Connecticut, is pictured in the accompanying illustra- 


tion. It was found by Mr. Tay- 
lor, during the spring of 1923, in 
the cellar of the Seeley home on 
Sport Hill, Easton, Conneéticut. 
Made of white oak throughout, 
with the exception of the top, 
which is built of two pieces of 
pine boards fastened together in 
three places with oak tenons, 
this table may be classified as of 
Jacobean type. Running entirely 
around the lower member of the ~ 
skirt occurs a double row of | 
gouge carving, one row pointed ‘ 
to the left, the other row to the 
right. The so-called stone mold- 
ing of the period finishes the 
edge of the skirt and is observ- 
able on the less badly worn upper 
surface of the four stretchers. 

The legs display large and 
simple turnings, not unlike 
those which occasionally appear 














on the upper part of court cupboards. A somewhat curious feature is the differ- 
ence between the form of the turnings of the back legs and that of the front ones. 


While relatively small, with 7” 


3 


square posts and the stretchers, 
though modified in effect by the 
upper molding, are fairly heavy. 
At some time in its history the 
piece suffered the inevitable 
baptism of red paint, now re- 
moved. Its present feet and 
part of the drawer represent Mr. 
Taylor’s own work as a restorer. 
The pine top — which is minus 
end cleats— Mr. Taylor be- 


its material, the size of its posts, 
its gouge carving, the fac that 
the drawer moves on side runs, 
and in view, further, of the bold 
crudity of its turnings, this 


not far from the year 1675. 


a top surface only 2534 by 35% 5 
inches, the table is massive, for | 
the legs are turned from 2% inch | 


lieves to be original. In view of ~ 


table may safely be given a date ~ 
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Fig. 1 — Teacup AND Saucer (Worcester) 
ViGoria and Albert Museum. 


“Powdered Blue” in English Porcelain 


By Bernarp RackHAM 


. Department of Ceramics, Vidoria and Albert Museum 


with a certain class of design which seems to 

have enjoyed a wide popularity in the sixties and 
seventies of the eighteenth century. I refer to an ar- 
rangement of circular and fan-shaped panels containing 
landscapes and small floral themes painted in blue, 
reserved on a “powdered blue” ground. The white 
panels are effected by covering up those parts of the 
surface of the piece whilst the blue color is being sprayed 
on, before the application of the glaze. 

These designs are found alike upon teapots, cups and 
saucers, sugar basins, and the various other items of 
tea services; upon meat dishes, dinner plates, and shell- 
shaped fruit dishes; and upon water bottles and basins 
for the small washstands of the period. They are, of 
course, not an English invention, but an adaptation 
from the Chinese. From the time of K‘ang Hsi onwards, 
we find in Chinese porcelain a similar decoration of 
panels reserved on a sprayed or powdered blue ground, 
and painted with landscapes or flower motives, either 
in blue or in enamel colors. This same class of Chinese 
porcelain inspired the colored grounds, the Fondpor- 
zellan, of Meissen and other German factories, and 
later of Sévres. 

The marks on these English wares do not, as a rule, 
give any help in determining their factory of origin. 


(UO with cers of English porcelain will be familiar 





Only occasionally do we find, as on the cup and saucer 
in Figure 1, a recognized factory mark. In this particular 
instance, the origin is doubly established by two of the. 
Worcester marks used together, the crescent and the 
so-called “‘fretted square,” itself of course an adapta- 
tion of a Chinese mark. As a rule, the mark on the pieces 
we are discussing is a group of characters, four or six, 
imitating in a rough and ready manner the nien-hao, 
or reign-mark, of Chinese porcelain. The addition, in 
exceptional cases, of a somewhat faint-hearted forgery 
of the crossed swords of Meissen confuses rather than 
helps the issue. To decide the question of origin, there- 
fore, we must generally be guided by technical con- 
siderations alone. 

In the Schreiber Collection of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum are several plates of this class, which, in the 
original catalogue of the collection, published in 188s, 
were attributed to Worcester. One of them is shown in 
Figure 2. Plates and dishes exactly resembling them 
have also been attributed, in my opinion mistakenly, 
to Lowestoft. There is little doubt in my mind that 
such pieces were made at Bow, as they show definite 
Bow characteristics. 

The paste is, in some instances, almost opaque; in 
others, of a dusky brownish translucence, displaying 
here and there lighter flecks or fissures. These latter 
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Figs. 2 and 2a — PuaTE 





(Bow) 


Decorated in the Chi- 
nese manner in reserves 
on a powdered blue 
ground. The mark, 
shown in 24—one of 
several similar marks 
used by the Bow fac- 
tory — is an attempt to 
imitate Oriental char- 
acters. Compare Figure 
8a. 

ViGoria and Albert 
Museum (Schreiber Col- 
ledtion). 





Fig. 3 — Sop Bastin (Bow) 
ViGoria and Albert Museum (Broderip Gift). 
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Fig. 4— Piate (Caughley, Salopian china) 
Vidoria and Albert Museum (Broderip Gift). 


Fig. 4a— Marks oN PLateE oF Ficure 4 


are due to defective cohesion of the paste, and appear 
on the surface of a piece, under the glaze, in the form 
of what may be likened to pockmarks on the human 
skin, or the small fissures in a lump of uncooked dough. 
The glaze is soft and absorbent, and consequently 
tinged with brown, where a small chip or crack has al- 
lowed it to become impregnated with grease in the course 
of daily use and washing. These qual- 
ities of paste and glaze are seen in 
pieces of ascertained Bow origin. 
The plates and dishes sometimes A 
have a projecting foot-ring, but are 
usually of the Dutch form, with sunk 
centre under the base (as in 4 in the 
annexed sections, Fig. 5) common in 
Delft earthenware, but not occurring 
—or only very exceptionally occur- 
ring—on English porcelain other 
than Bow. This form is found in such 





Fig. 5 — Sections oF Puiates 
A. Showing charaéteristic base of Bow plates 
and dishes with sunk centre under the base. 
B. Showing charaéteristic Salopian base with 
bold foot-ring. 





unquestioned Bow pieces as plates with the Kakiemon 
partridge or “quail” pattern, in distinctive Bow enamels, 
and in plates with Prunus reliefs on the rim, authen- 
ticated by “‘wasters”’ found on the site of the factory. 

The marks on one of the plates in the Schreiber 
Collection are reproduced in Figure 2a. The faint and 
unconvincing imitation of the Meissen crossed swords 
will be observed alongside the sham 
Chinese characters. A much better 
imitation of the Meissen mark is seen 
on a pretty slop basin, also at South 
Kensington (Fig. 3). 

As regards shapes, we find not 
only circular but also (as frequently 
in Bow porcelain) octagonal plates 
and oblong eight-sided dishes, and 
bulbous water bottles (Fig. 6). 

The powdered blue in these Bow 
examples is definitely speckled, and 
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of a strong sapphire tone. A 
plate in the Herbert Allen 
Collection, exhibited on 
loan at South Kensington 
(Fig. 8) is decorated with 
exotic birds in the panels, in 
enamel colors including the 
typical ‘‘stale mustard” yel- 
low, slatey blue, and pur- 
plish crimson of Bow. The 
blue ground in this case is 
lighter than usual in tone 
and poor in color. The 
pseudo-Chinese mark on the 
back of this plate is shown 
in Figure 8a. Bow plates 
also occur in which there 
is no painted design, the 
entire surface being covered 
with the speckly ‘“pow- 
dered blue.” 

Pieces which can justly be 
attributed to Lowestoft show 
an even greenish cream 
colored translucence.* The 
powdered blue ground is 
generally blotchy and 
smudgy, and of darker tone 
than that of Bow. The plate 
in the British Museum (Fig. 
9) with a view of Lowestoft 
Parish Church is an unim- 
peachable example. The 
teapot in the Schreiber Col- 
lection at South Kensing- 
ton is also typical (Fig. 7). 

The pattern was used at 
Worcester, but here again, 
even when the factory 
marks of a crescent, a 
script W, or a fretted 
square are not present 
to settle the question, 
the technical charac- 
teristics will be a guide. 
The paste shows the 
duck’s egg greenish 
translucence of the 
first Worcester body, 
the glaze is tight and 
even, and free from 
the stains by which the 
soft Bow glaze is often 
disfigured. The blue is 
of a pleasant dark- 
greyish tone, almost 
“navy blue,” and 





*For an account of English 
Lowestoft porcelain the reader 
is referred to an article on the 


Fig. 6 — Water Bortte (Bow) 


Vidorian and Albert Museum (Schreiber Collection). 





subje@ by Frederick Litchfield, Fig. 7— Trapor (Lowestoft) 


in Antiques, Vol. I, p. 252. 


Vidoria and Albert Museum (Schreiber Colledion). 


~ 





sprayed on so evenly as to 
form a dense unbroken cov- 
ering. The foot-ring has the 
neat Worcester finish of 
blunt triangular section, and 
within it, as a rule, will be 
found a narrow circle bare 
of glaze, as usual in Worces- 
ter porcelain. Figure 1 
shows a typical Worcester © 
example. 8 
Lastly we pass to the 
examples of this pattern on 
“Salopian china,” the 
porcelain made, from 1772 
onwards, at the Shropshire 
factory of Caughley. A plate 
at South Kensington (Fig. 
4), with the name Salopian 
impressed in small neat 
characters on the back (Fig. 
4a), will serve very well as 
a criterion. The paste is of 
a fairly even creamy trans- 
lucence. The powdered blue 
is granular, and much like 
that of Worcester as re- 
gards tone. In addition to 
the impressed mark, the 
plate shows some feathery 
imitations of Chinese char- 
acters in blue, in a form | 
making no sort of pretence © 
to be decipherable, and re- | 
calling the disguised Arabic | 
numerals which are the | 
recognised mark of a cer- | 
tain other class of Salopian | 
china. The plate has a ¥ 
bold foot-ring, of rec- | 
tangular section (as in | 
B of Figure 5). Mi 
So far as I am aware, | 
this decoration was © 
not used at Chelsea or 
Derby, or at Longton 
Hall, and if it should 
appear on Liverpool 
porcelain, the usual 
poor quality of Liver- — 
pool as regards pig- 
ment and glaze ‘should 
make it easy to recog- | 
nise. It seems, to judge | 
from the number of f 
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specimens surviving, 
that its popularity was | 
greatest at Bow, prob- 7 
ably from about 1760 7 
onwards to the closing 
of the factory in 1776. | 
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1€ | Figs. 8 and 8a.— Pate (Bow) 
r | Decorated in enamel colors 
; in reserves on a powdered 
blue ground of lighter tone 
than usual. The mark on this 
plate is shown in the detail 
of 8a at the right. 

Vidtoria and Albert Museum 
“i (Herbert Allen Loan Collec- 
e pat tion). 

’ 

















Fig. 9 — Saucer-sHaPep Pate (Lowestoft) 
British Museum. 
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Early Cotton Printing in America 


Department of Decorative Arts, Metropolitan Museum 


N the years bordering 
on the Revolution, 
when America was 

struggling toward economic as 
well as political independence, 
cotton printing was among the 
infant industries that occupied 
the earnest attention of the 
leaders of the young country. 
Even from earliest days, when 
the Colonies were merely a 
fringe on the edge of the conti- 
nent, the frontier at their 
doors, there was manifest a 
certain sophistication in liv- 
ing; and calicoes— whose 
vogue had attained such 
heights in the old world—were 
well and favorably known. 

The six “calcue shirtes” of John 
Wynter were a matter of public record 
in 1636. The “5 painted Callico curtains 
and valients,” in the inventory of the 
“witch” Anne Hibbins in 1656, could 
have been, at that date, none other than 
the beautiful and costly toiles peintes of 
the Orient, brought to Europe by the 
East India trading companies. “Three 
flowered calicoe samares” were owned 
by the widow of Doétor Jacob de Lange 
of New York some years later; and it 
was in 1737 that “fashionable Calico” 
was ordered for the young ward of 
Colonel John Lewis of Virginia. 

The material, though modish, was not 
generally worn until after the Revolu- 
tion. “Since the peace,” says a writer of 
the period, “calico has become the gen- 
eral fashion of our countrywomen and is 
worn by females of all conditions at all 
seasons of the year in town and coun- 
_try.” It was imported from France, 

“delicate in color, fine in texture, and 
high in price,” and from England. A 
chronicler at the close of the eighteenth 
century has left us a picturesque account 
of the bustle caused by the arrival of the 
London ships at Clifford’s wharf in 
Philadelphia, and the admiration ex- 
pressed by the retailers — generally 
female at the time — at the rich display 
of British chintzes, muslins, and calicoes. 
It was these same British chintzes that, 
a few years earlier, had been regarded 
with less conspicuous favor, when the 
wives of Boston citizens were forbidden 
their use, and American women burned 
their stock of English printed gowns 


By Frances Littie 





Fig. r — An Earty DeEsicn 
Printed by Robert (afterward Sir Robert) Peel of Lancashire, England, of the 
firm of Peel and Yates, whose prints were among those burned by patriotic 
American women in Revolutionary days. Due to the popularity of this pattern, 
the parsley leaf, its originator was named “Parsley Peel.” 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 





Fig. 2— Otp Woop Btocks 


In Memorial Hall, Deerfield, Massachusetts. All but 
one of the blocks in the upper picture were made by 
inserting flat bands of brass in a wood base. Some- 
times the interstices in the brass outline were filled 
with felt. 

Courtesy of the Pocumtuck Valley Memorial Association. 
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rather than wear an article of © 
British taxation (Fig. 7). 

This trade had, naturally, 
profited the English market, 
and, as it was always the pol- 
icy of Great Britain to keep | 
the Colonies in a dependent | 
state and to discourage such 
manufactures as might com. 
pete with her own, any at. 
tempt in the way of American 
industries had always been 
viewed with alarm and dis- 
pleasure by the home govern- 
ment. Lord Cornbury, Gov- 7 
ernor of the Province of New 
York, in 1705, reported his 
views to the British Board of 
Trade in the following terms: 

I hope I may be pardoned if I declare my opin- 
ion to be that all these colloneys which are twigs 
belonging to the manufaéturing tree of England, 
ought to be kept entirely dependent upon and sub- 
servient to England, and that can never be if they 
are suffered to go on in the notions that they have 
that, as they are Englishmen, soe they may set up 
their same manufactures here as people may do in 
England: for the consequence will be, if once they 
can see they can cloathe themselves, not only © 
comfortably, but handsomely, too, without the 7 
help of England, they, who are not very fond of 7 
submitting to government, would soon think of 
putting in execution designs they had long har- 
boured in their breasts. This will not seem strange, 
when you consider what sort of people this country 
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Lord Sheffield said that the only use of 
the Colonies was the monopoly of their 
trade; but Adam Smith characterized as 
“badges of slavery” the restriction 
imposed upon them. 

Thus public enterprise was discour- 
aged; but spinning and weaving were 
carried on in private households. Dyeing 
was a local industry, and each village 
had its own dyer, but, owing the lack of 
technical knowledge, the colors were / 
poor and frequently ran, a fact which, 
in’ part, accounts for the bedraggled 
appearance of the Continental army. 

Of the printing of cotton in America 
prior to the Revolution but few isolated 
instances are recorded. Lack of mechan- 
ical processes and trained workers seems 
to have militated against the establish- 
ment of the industry. Indeed, a com- 
mittee reporting on early manufacturing 
conditions comments on the “difficulties 


*Bagnall, William R., Textile Industries of the 
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that occur in so arduous an 
undertaking as attempting 
to establish manufactures 
in a country not much ac- 
quainted with them, such as 
finding artists and making 
machines without models 
(or imperfect ones).”” 

A copy of the Boston 
News Letter, April 28, 1712, 
contains a very early adver- 
tisement of a printer George 
Leason, “lately arrived here 
from England,” who, with 
Thomas Webber, “‘have set 
up a Callender-Mill and Dye 
House in Cambridge Street, 
Boston, near the Bowling Green where all gentlemen, Merchants, 
and others may have all sorts of Linnens, callicoes, stuffs or Silks 
Callendered: Prints ail sorts of Linnens;” and, in 1761, the wife 
of John Haugan advertises that she “stamps linen china blue or 
deep blue or any colour that gentlemen and Ladies fancies.’’* 

The field was not limited to printers in cotton only, for James 





2 
Fig. 4— Fiorat Print, Woop Buock (early eighteenth century) 
From Long Island. This print hangs at the windows of the Woodbury, 
Long Island, room of the American Wing, Metropolitan Museum 


of Art. 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Franklin, the founder of the New England Courant, who, in 1713- 
1714, had brought from England a press and type and had estab- 
lished himself in Boston, printed not only journalistic matter, 
but linens, calicoes, and silks as well, both branches being con- 
tinued after his death by his wife, assisted by her daughters as 
compositors. A New England engraver who likewise turned his 
talents toward fields 
outside his immediate 
activities was Francis 
Dewing, who, as an- 
nounced in a Boston 
newspaper of July 30, 
1716, “Engraveth and 
Printeth Copper 
Plates— likewise 
Cuts neatly in wood 


*R. T. H. Halsey and 
Charles O. Cornelius, 4 
Handbook of the American 
Wing. Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York, 1924. 


Bird and Tulip pattern. 
Courtesy of the Pennsylvania Museum. 








Fig. 3 — Cotton Spun AnD WovEN aT La TouretTTE Farm, Bounp Brook 
(early eighteenth century) 
Sent away to be printed. 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 





Fig. 6 — Restst Print From Pennsytvanlia (late eighteenth century) 


’ 


and Printeth Callicoes.’ 

As the early settlers had 
brought with them a pro- 
ficiency in certain industries, 
it is certain that some few 
possessed a knowledge of 
textile printing. Witness the 
rare and ancient wood blocks 
owned by the Pocumtuck 
Valley Memorial Association 
and preserved in Memorial 
Hall in Deerfield, Massa- 
chusetts (Fig. 2). The blue 
and white piece spun and 
woven in Bound Brook, New 
Jersey, in the early eight- 
eenth century was sent away 
to be printed (Fig. ?), and it is interesting to note that its design 
reflects clearly the scrolling floral motives of those printed cot- 
tons of India, treasured, like the curtains of Anne Hibbins, 
among the possessions of the earliest settlers. 

Another example of the same general design and period, also 
blue and white, was found in Long Island (Fig. 4); while the 
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Fig. 5 — Pastorat Scene, AMERICAN (c. 1780) 
Wood block, blue and white. 
This print is a part of a piece in the Essex Institute which has the 
same general motive as that illustrated in Figure 7. 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum. 


Bird and Tulip fragment, of the late eighteenth century, is 
probably of Pennsylvania German provenance, and illustrates the 


same “resist” process that was practised so extensively in Ger- 
many (Fig. 6).* Two pictorial prints of approximately the same 


date are the Pastoral Scene (Fig. 5) and — a document of exceed- 
ing importance — the piece spun, woven, 


and printed by Eliza- 
beth Pierce-Throop, 
born in 1743, died 
in 1788, and buried 
in Burying Place Hill 
Cemetery, Rehoboth, 


*The resist process con- 
sisted of printing a pattern 
on the goods with some 
substance capable of re- 
sisting the action of the 
dye in which the goods 
were subsequently im- 
mersed. The material hav- 
ing been dyed and then 
washed showed a white 
pattern on a_ colored 
ground — usually blue. 
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Massachusetts.*  In- 
terest is added to this 
fragment by the 
naively phrased epi- 
taph in the margin 
(Fig. 7). 

All of these records, 
however, are only a 
preface to the real 
history of cotton 
printing as an indus- 
try, which dates from 
the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, 
and to which impetus 
was given by the iso- 
lation of the Colonies 
at the time of the 
Revolution, when 
America, cut off from 
European supplies, 
necessitously laid the 
foundation of her 
manufacture. 

In 1774 the ‘Eng- 
lishman John Hew- 
son, the first calico 
printer in’ Philadel- 
phia of whom there 
seems to be any record, had come to America under the auspices 
of Benjamin Franklin, who was deeply interested in the industry. 
His quaintly worded advertisement appears in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette of July 20, 1774. 

Hewson established his print works on a small stream of water 
then known as Gunners Run, near the famous elm under which 
Penn made his treaty 
with the Indians. At 
the outbreak of the 
Revolution, he served 
with the American 
forces, and was taken 
prisoner at the battle 
of Monmouth. Hew- 
son escaped his cap- 
tors, however, and, 
though a reward of 
fifty guineas was of- 
fered “for his body, 
dead or alive,”’ due, no doubt, to his skill in an industry which 
offered rivalry to British trade, he survived the war to become a 
notable figure in his profession. An indication of his sentiments 
toward his former countrymen may be found in his public notice 
in the Pennsylvania Packet, of November 9, 1779, where, after 
announcing the removal of his industry, he attributes a limita- 
tion of facilities to the destruction of works 
and materials by the “savage foe of Brit- 
ain,” but promises spiritedly that his blue 
handkerchiefs with white spots and his 
“very neat gown patterns” of the same 
color will be equal to any work done by 
“the boasted Britons.” 


Fig. 7 — Buus anp Waite Print 


Privately owned. 





Fig. 8 — Woop Biocks (c. 1790) 





*The writer has recently found, in the Essex Insti- 
tute, Salem, Massachusetts, a piece of blue and white 
printed cotton which combines both these designs, 
thus suggesting that cotton printing was done in the 
vicinity of Rehoboth where there was, a few years 
later, a cotton mill. 





Inscribed in margin: ‘‘Cloth spun, woven and 7 inted by Elizabeth Pierce-Throop, who was born in 
1743 and died April 9, 1788, and is buried in burying Place Hill Cemetery, Rehoboth, Mass. She 
married the second time Lieut. Jeremiah Wheeler. 
Her Epitaph 

Her family did often share 

Her generous look and tender care, 

Likewise her friends did also find 

A neighbor that was just and kind. 

She lived on earth greatly desired 

Greatly lamented when expired. 





Designed and cut by Herman Vandausen, who printed cottons at East Greenwich, Rhode Island. 





Fig. 9 — Prints From VANDAUSEN’s Biocks 


of two hundred 
pounds with which to 
carry on calico print. 
ing, and, in this same 
year, the Manufactur. 
ing Society, of which 
he was the printer, 
held its first sale of 
printed cotton. Wash. 
ington pointed with 
pride to the Hewson 
calicoes worn by Mrs, 
Washington. Hew- 


held in Philadelphia, 
in 1788, to commemo- 
rate the adoption of 
the Constitution, was 
lengthily described in 
one of the journals of 
the period. 


the business, and, as 
late as 1823, the Phil- 
adelphia Direcfory carried the entry ‘““Hewson, John, jun. Beach 
near Warren,” after which date che name in conneétion with 
calicoes ceases. 

In 1774, a linen printing establishment was set up in Philadel- 
phia by John Walters and Thomas Bedwell, who advertised their 
ability to print “‘a single gown, waistcoats, chair bottoms, etc.” 


son’s exhibit in the 
great Federal Parade, 


Hewson’s sons}. 
eventually carried on | 





In 1789 Hewson © 
received from the | 
State treasury a loan | 
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In the same year © 


Joseph Barth of Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania, 
begged leave to in- 


stood washing as well 
as if imported from 
Europe, and that they 
were in no respet 
pernicious to the cot- 
ton and linen; and he 





form the public that 7 
he had begun printing | 
cotton, that his colors © 







Si eS 


added darkly that this was not always the case in most imported ~ 


prints.* 

An isolated and picturesque example of early cotton printing 
is the ‘one man establishment of Herman Vandausen, a native 
of Mulhouse, at East Greenwich, Rhode Island, about 1790. 
Vandausen was employed by Zachariah Allen, a pioneer of 
calico printing. The former, sometimes 
called the “first calico printer,”{ cut his 


*Additional calico printers whose advertisements 
vania journals are: Nathaniel Norgrove, 1777; Henty 


time had been a partner of Hewson, 1786; Nicholas 


Mayer, 1791; Oakford and La Collay, 1797; Stephen © 
Addington, 1797; and Davy, Roberts and Company, 


1798. 


TIQUES, Vol. VII, p. 129. 


own designs and wood blocks, and printed Ee 


the late Alfred Coxe Prime has quoted from Pennsyl 77 


Royl and Company, 1784; Robert Taylor, who at one | 


tFor further mention of Zachariah Allen see A¥ 
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Fig. ro — Earty American Cotton Cuoru (eighteenth and nineteenth centuries) 


1. Sea Island cotton (Arkwright). 

2. New Orleans cotton. 

3 & 4. Blue and white sprig (William Sprague, Cranston). 
5. Brown and white (Fall River). 

6-10. Brown on white (Merrimack Mills). 


This and Figure 8 by courtesy of the Rhode Island Historical Society. 


India cottons as well as the homespun of neighboring families 
(Fig. 9). His calicoes were held little inferior to the fabrics from 
India, but, owing to the introduction of unlimited quantities of 
Indian and English goods which were sold at low prices, they 
were deemed unprofitable from an economic point of view. 
Examples of his exceedingly interesting experiment are preserved 
to this generation in the form of Vandausen’s blocks now in the 
possession of the Rhode Island Historical Society (Fig. 8). The 
great advance in cotton printing at this time is noted by Coxe, 
who states his opinion that the importation of printed linen, 
“callicoes,’” and cottons might be greatly reduced by the estab- 
lishment in the country of a few more calico printers.* 

Following the Vandausen venture, the firm of Schaub, Tissot, 
and Dubosque engaged, in 1794, in printing calico in Rhode 
Island. Dubosque, who, at one time, had been in the French navy, 
had learned his trade, like Vandausen, in Alsace. Calcutta cot- 
tons also were used by this establishment; the printing was done 
from wooden blocks; and the calendaring by friétion with flint 
stones. By 1840 there were in Rhode Island seventeen dyeing and 
printing establishments. Their state of efficiency was such that a 
sample of imported French fabric, selling at fourteen cents a yard 
by the case, forwarded to Providence by a local agent, was, within 
sixteen days, reproduced and sold at ten cents; the copper cyl- 
inder having been engraved, the colors chemically compounded, 
the cloth printed, dried, and cased within twelve days. 

In Paterson, New Jersey, in 1790, there was established, 
through the efforts of Alexander Hamilton, who is said to have 
drawn the charter, the Society of Useful Manufadures, with the 
purpose of making and printing cotton. In his famous Report of 
Manufadurers, written in 1790, Hamilton refers to a society 
about to be organized for this purpose, with a capital of half a 
million dollars; and it was this experiment, probably, that was 
in the mind of Coxe when he wrote that, in the business of calico 
printing, “some promising attempts have been made.” Machinery 


*Coxe, Tench, 4n Essay on the Manufaduring Interests of the Unites States. 
Philadelphia, Printed by Bartholomew Graves, 1804. 


and workers were imported, and, in 1794, a complete factory was 
started with spinning and weaving appliances and bleach and 
print works, twelve thousand dollars having been appropriated 
for the latter. One hundred and twenty operators were em- 
ploved. This ambitious undertaking, however, which had been 
launched with such high hopes, met with disaster. Defalcations 
among its officials, war in Europe, and a market oversupplied 
with foreign manufactures brought about its ruin; and, in 1795, 
calico printing was discontinued, thus bringing to a close the 
first chapter of the great industry of the present day. 

Massachusetts, where a cotton factory was operated at Bev- 
erly, in 1787, had its calico printers about the same time, but 
these latter had apparently not attained to any great numbers. 
A historical description of Boston, written in 1794, states that 
calico printing had been undertaken in the town with plain 
cottons brought from India, the result testifying to the skill of 
the local artisans. Public spirited citizens are appealed to for the 
purpose of providing a fund to subsidize the American cotton 
printing industry and to effect an estimated saving of ten to 
fifteen per cent over the cost of foreign fabrics, of which large 
quantities were imported, and for which large sums were paid out. 

All these praiseworthy and patriotic attempts seem to have 
lacked the government support that supposedly might have been 
vouchsafed them. There must be considered, however, the total 
and very natural lack of contemporary comprehension of the 
great economic future of America; when Franklin, in 1760, was 
of the opinion that several centuries would elapse before the 
country would be populated as far as the Mississippi and St. 
Lawrence, when John Adams wrote, in 1789, that America 
would not be able to supply herself through her own manufactures 
for three hundred years, and when Washington was not willing 
to encourage manufacturing to the prejudice of agriculture, 
which was held to be the country’s hope. 

At the turn of the century, nevertheless, numerous establish- 
ments sprang up. About 18cs-1806, Benjamin and Barney 
Merry carried on a “coloring business” in Pawtucket, one room 
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Fig. 11 — Taunton Prints, AMERICAN (nineteenth century) 
Courtesy of the Rhode Island Historical Society. 


being devoted to block printing. There were the Cranston Print 
Works, owned by William Sprague, where bleaching and printing 
were commenced, in 1825, with a machine that printed in two 
colors, wood blocks being used in addition (Fig. zo). Sprague 
left a large estate to his three sons, of one of whom, Benoni, it 
was said that “he loved his fiddle and pleasant company better 
than manufacturing cotton cloth or printing calico or anything 
connected therewith.” There were the Allen Print Works, founded 
at Providence by Philip Allen, the son of Vandausen’s employer, 
and a like industry at Pawtucket under the auspices of Craw- 
ford Allen, his brother. 

In Pennsylvania appears, in 1803, the name of Stewart at 
Germantown, and Thorburn at Darby; and the firm of Thorp, 
Sidde! and Company, near Philadelphia, is credited with the 
first calicoes made in America by the cylinder printing system 
invented by the Scotchman, Bell. In 1811 Francis Labbe, a 
Frenchnan, began calico printing at 206 Cherry Street, Phila- 
delphia, but, after four years — due possibly to temperament, 
possibly to necessity — he relinquished his trade to become a 
dancing master. It was Matthias Baldwin of locomotive fame, 
who, in 1825, with D. H. Mason, first carried on in America the 
. business of engraving rollers for calico printers, having employed 
the ingenious scheme of etching into soft steel, with acid, a design 
previously drawn on the waxed surface. When the pattern had 
been bitten to a sufficient depth the roll was cleaned and hard- 
ened, and the impression given to the printing cylinder by rolling 
it under pressure against the surface of the pattern. This mechan- 
ism was used in 1832 by Thomas Hunter, who had begun calico 
printing in Philadelphia three years earlier. 

In Massachusetts, a pioneer printer was Andrew Robeson of 
New Bedford, who entered the business in Fall River in the early 
nineteenth century with imported Scotch and English help. He 
printed, at first, in simple blue and white, later adding block 
printing in several] colors. The Merrimac Company, in 1823, 
produced calico prints, for which cylinder engravers had been 
brought from England, though its first example, a madder ground 
with white spots, was, in the works of an early worker in the 


mills, “‘a garb of humiliation, for the white spots washed, cloth 
and all, leaving me covered with eyelet holes” (Fig. zo). The 
Taunton Manufacturing Company built a mill, in 1823, for 
bleaching and printing cotton; and in Dover, New Hampshire, 
in 1825, the industry was developed with wood blocks and the 
employment of local workers. The introduction, two years later, 
of a cylinder printing machine from England—the exportation 
of which machinery was strictly guarded, and its acquisition by 
American manufacturers therefore hailed as triumph — resulted 
in the displacement of native labor by English operators (Fig. 77). 
A very important innovation in the history of textiles was the 
introduction in Lowell, in 1829, of Turkey red, which had long 
explained the superiority of the French prints over English and 
American productions. 

In 1823, in Bronxdale, New York, was established a printing, 
bleaching, and dyeing plant; and, in 1826, the Hudson Calico 
Print Works at Stockport is recorded as capable of printing three 
hundred yards a day, using both block and cylinder. 

The South seems to have furnished practically no contribution 
to cotton printing of the period, though a reference appears in 
the report of 1809, by Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, in 
regard to considerable capital invested near Baltimore in a print- 
ing establishment capable of great extension, granted some 
encouragement. There was, too, a works in Baltimore in 1822, 
where calicoes in seven or eight colors, brilliant as imported 
material, are praised by the Editor of the Register of that city; 
and the Warren manufactory was in operation in 1824. 

But the activities of New England and Pennsylvania manu- 
facturers illustrate the development of the enterprise which now 
occupies so important a part in the economic life of America, and 
of whose early efforts so little evidence is preserved. While the 
prints of the Orient and of Europe — those examples of high 
artistry and technical achievement — are widely collected and 
documented, there are yet to be sought out, if indeed they exist, 
examples of those earnest and hopeful beginnings of the under- 
taking that developed eventually into so great and far reaching 
an industry. 
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Early American Lamps’ 


By Cuaries L. WoopsipE 


Illustrations from the author's colleion 


Part Il: (losed Lamps 


NE of the causes of the Revolutionary War was the restric- 
tion placed (by the Mother Country) on manufaéturing in 
the colonies; but toward the close of the century, after 

independence had come and the new nation had established 
itself, conditions once more became settled and a great revival of 
industry set in. And although this industrial aétivity was seri- 
ously interrupted by the War 
of 1812, it soon recovered, and 
thereafter continued with in- 
creasing vigor. 


Tue WHALE O1L TYFE 


This industrial development 
brought about many changes. 
The steam engine had proved 
successful, and new machinery 
of various kinds, the result of 
American ingenuity, was ap- 
plied to industrial processes. 
The individual craftsmanship 
of former days had gradually 
given way to mass manufactur- 
ing. No longer were utensils 
and other articles made singly 
to order, but by special machin- 
ery in quantities of hundreds 
and thousands. It was during 
this period that the closed lamp, 
as exemplified by the whale oil 
type, came into active being. 
Who invented it and when and 
where, and whether it had been 
in use to some limited extent 
before this time have never been definitely determined; but when 
it was put on the market, its immediate adoption by the public 
and its immense popularity were unquestioned. 

The American whale oil lamp with its distinétive burner was 
a great innovation, entirely different from anything of its kind 
that had preceded it, a lamp “of a form peculiar to the country.” f 
It was probably a production of the inventive genius of our own 
Benjamin Franklin; and, 
while the evidence is 
somewhat obscure, the 
invention is very gen- 
erally attributed to him 
by all well-known writ- 
ers on the subject. The 
matter is one in which 
he would naturally be 
greatly interested, partly 
because of its general 
importance, as evidenced 


Fig.+7 — Earty Grass Lamps 


e and f, one wick. 





Fig. 8 — Wuate O1t Burners 


*Continued from the December number of ANTIQUES. 

TH. J. L. J. Massé, in The Pewter Colledor, page 101, says, “Boston was the 
chief seat both of its [pewter] manufacture and also of the distribution of English 
pewter. The use of whale-oil necessitated the introduction of lamps of a form 
reculiar to the country.” 





Blown and fashioned by hand for the tin and cork burners. a, with welted 
foot; 4, blown oil bowl and pressed base, acanthus pattern, Sandwich; 
c, candlestick with fixed peg lamp top, welted foot; d, four-part mold; 


Heights range from 134” to 634”; capacities, from 134 0z..to 4% oz. 


@ 


a, 6, and c, tin and cork; d, pewter, early form; e, brass, early form; /, pewter, later form 
g, brass, later form; 4, brass, later form; 7, pewter, later form. 


by his improvement in the street lights in Philadelphia, and 
partly because of the fact that his own father was a maker of 
candles in Boston. Moreover, his active and alert mind was con- 
stantly engaged, even while important matters of state were 
under consideration, in observing and improving just such things 
as these which appertained to the comfort and convenience 
of daily life.* 

I think we can truthfully say 
that, whenever it may have 


*It would not be surprising to learn 
some day that the whale oil lamp had 
its origin in a cork stopper and a bottle 
in the hands of this wise philosopher 
and genius. Corks and bottles were in 
common use in those days. What could 
be more easily accomplished than to 
thrust a small tube through the length 
of such a stopper, to insert a wick in 
the tube, to fill the bottle with oil, and 
to put the stopper in the bottle? It 
simply remained to apply a flame to 
the wick and behold, a lamp! And 
furthermore, what could be more natu- 
ral at the time this event may have 
taken piace than that Franklin should 
have gone to his friend and neighbor, 
Richard Wistar, maker of glass in Phila- 
delphia, where thev both lived, and 
shown him his bottle lamp and asked 
him to make a good and properly de- 
signed lamp for his new cork burner. 
For Richard Wistar was not only a 
maker of glass bottles and glassware in 
general, as his father, Caspar Wistar, 
had been before him; but he was also 
the maker of Franklin’s electrofying 
globes and tubes, and of the panes of 
glass for the square lanterns which 
Franklin devised for use in lighting the streets of Philadelphia — a form of lan- 
tern which has remained in use to this day; and later he was the maker of 
Franklin’s glass lamps. Franklin improved the street lantern in 1757, and it may 
well be that the smoky lamp it contained caused him to consider what improve- 
ment could be made in this utensil. 

I doubt very much if Franklin fully realized the true value and significance of 
his invention, although he never appears to have missed anything. Apparently 
he did not consider it of any particular importance, for he has never mentioned it 
except in connection with the use of two wick tubes instead of one. It does not 

appear to have been adopted 

for use in any general way, 

partly, perhaps, because new 

inventions did not make a 

went to England immediately 

after, remaining there more 
3 " P than five years. Wistar how- 
ff GS k Z ever, appears to have designed 

a lamp of proper form, and in 

1769 it is recorded that he 

High Street, above Third, 

where he made glass lamps 

and bottles, and brass buttons.” [Bishop, History of American Manufac- 
tures.| Wistar closed his factory in 1780 and died in 1781, while Franklin 
was in France; and Franklin died in 1790, soon after he returned home, not 
having seen Wistar since 1776. With the passing of these two men, so in- 


strong appeal in those days, 
and partly because Franklin 
“united the two branches [of 
his business] at his house in 
timately connected with this affair, the light of the lamp went out and even the 
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Fig.g— Wick Picks AND 
SNUFFERS 

a, iron wick pick with wooden 
handle; 4, wrought iron hand- 


Cc — 
forged wick pick and _ snuffers 


combined, for lamps and candles; c, Sands’ improved lamp wick adjustor, 
marked Patent Intended. Boston, 1866. 


been invented, the real introduction and adoption of the whale 
oil lamp were largely 
due to the establish- 
ment of the factory of 
the New England 
Glass Company at 
Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1818; and 
to that of the Boston 
& Sandwich Glass 
Company at Sand- 
wich, Massachusetts, 
in 1825. Both of these 
factories put out an 
immense quantity of 
these glass lamps, of 
all sizes and designs 
and of many colors, 
blown, molded, and 
pressed, whose at- 
tractive appearance, 
combined with their 
cleanliness, at once 
brought them into 
favor. So popular did 
they become that 
pewterers, tinsmiths, 
brassmongers, and 
even pottery makers 
hastened to join in 
the effort to supply the demands of the public, and _ inci- 
dentally to enhance their own profits. 

The whale oil lamp consisted essentially of an oil bowl, 
_or receptacle for the oil, and a detachable burner for hold- 
ing the wick. The oil bowl was made with a circular open- 
ing at the top, into which the burner was fitted. The burner could 
readily be removed when filling the oil bowl, as occasion might 
require. The burner was the really new and distinguishing feature 
of the lamp. It was charaé¢teristic of this type of lamp and was 
never used with any other. 








a é 


Fig. 1o — Types or LAmps 


1876, pewter burner — a very fine specimen. 
Heights range from 134” to 834”. 


Cork Burners 


The first type of whale oil burner consisted of a cork stopper 
placed between two tin discs, the upper one larger in diameter 


{ 

lamp itself temporarily disappeared. Meantime, owing to the disturbed condi- 
tion of the country, the manufacture of domestic glassware had diminished to 
a considerable extent and was not revived and successfully prosecuted “until 
long after the period of the late war (1812),’ [Joseph D. Weeks, Report on 
the Manufacture of Glass] which brings us close to the beginning of the great 
era of industrial development. Then, with its coming, the whale oil lamp was 
brought forth and relighted in full glory. 





a, tin hand lamp, painted red, tin and cork burner; 4, brass peg lamp, to be used in a candlestick; 
c, pewter chamber lamp — the smallest regular lamp known to the author; d, Sheffield plate peg 
lamp; e¢, tin hand lamp, japanned, with tin and mica chimney; f, brass table lamp, cast and turned; 
g, tin hand lamp, japanned; 4, pewter table lamp, made by Rufus Dunham, Westbrook, Maine, 1837- 


than the lower one, through all of which passed the tin tube for 
the wick, the whole being securely soldered together. The wick 
tube had a slot on one side through which the wick could be 
picked up as it burned away. It was made in two sizes: small, 
with one-wick tube; and large, with two-wick tubes placed a 
little apart. It was fitted into the opening of the oil bowl just as 
one fits a stopper into a bottle. The upper disc was turned up 
around the edge to prevent the overflow of the oil in case the 
wick overfed—that is, drew up the oil faster than it could 
be burned; and a small hole through the disc and cork allowed 
such surplus oil to run back into the oil bowl. 

In the larger burner the wick tubes were usually one quarter of 
an inch in diameter at the top, a little larger at the bottom, and 
one and three quarters inches long. The upper disc was one and one 
quarter inches in diameter, and the tubes, which extended three 
eights of aninch above it, were separated by a small space of about 
one eighth of an inch. 
In both sizes the 
upper disc was some- 
times stamped with 
the word Patent, but 
was devoid of further 
information as to 
when and to whom 
the patent was issued. 
I presume the patent 
referred to the ar- 
rangement of the wick 
tube and the tin discs, 
which was_ probably 
an improvement on 
Franklin’s original 
invention. It is well 
known that Franklin 
never took out any 
patents, though he 
made many inven- 
tions. For, as he said, 











“we should be glad of 


an opportunity to 
serve others by any in- 
ventions of ours; and 
this we should do free- 
ly and generously.” 


Fig. 11 (left) — Porter’s Or1GINAL 





PORTER’S BURNING FLUID! 


| ie is now some eighteen years since the above article, 
for portable and stationary light, was presented to 
the public for trial, and from that time tothe prevent, 
the demand has increased far beyond 7 expectations, 
di have sprung 
up since, and still maintains its aperiorite re all oth- 
er compositions for a cheap, clean and sate ligh 


Patent BurninG FLuip 

Porter’s advertisement in the Port- 
land Transcript of April 3, 1852. 

The above Fluid, and also my Genuine cAMP HENE 


Fig. 12 (below) — Fiurip Burners 
land, M . e 
siasigashadieamanmnaaeti rere PORTER. a, pewter, with brass wick tube and 
B. The ab Fluid and C: hi I} ° e 
viaiie on hand and forsale nt my Store No ain Con. pewter cap; 4, brass, with brass wick 
St., ti ft 5 t men . 
ii tubes and caps; c, brass, with brass 
‘Lamps altered and r . . 
wick tube and cap; d, pewter, with 
tin wick tubes and pewter caps; 
e, brass, with brass wick tube, extin- 





Don't tail to call, both one and all, and Lie my Fluid 
and Camphene for 'yourselves,—none better Wiring.” 








and as cheap athe cheapest. MIGHILL muE 
Portland, March 16, 1452. 





red. 
hs a good assortment (of NUTS and CONFECTION- 
ERY, with Choice Family Groce 

guisher, and cap, marked E. F. Rogers 
Patent, Fan. 30, 1866. 
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The use of this 
burner required that 
the opening at the 
top of the oil bowl 
should be made round 
and smooth, with the 
edge turned up 
slightly to form a 
short neck, into which 
the cork could be 
readily and properly 
inserted. All of the 
lamps that were used 
with this type of 
burner were of blown 


glass shaped by hand = 7g. 13 — Fiurp Lamps 


—from the little 
courting lamps, (so- 
called, though in real- 
ity chamber or retir- 


ing lamps) to the larger ones of fine design and workmanship. 
After glass pressing was invented and perfected, about 1830, oil 


bowls were blown in 
a variety of shapes and 
then fused to pressed 
bases. These lamps con- 
tinued to be made until 
the eighteen forties; and 
occasionally, some of 
them may still be found 
having the lacy glass 
pressed bases of that 
period from the Sand- 
wich factory. Cork 
burners were always 
used with these blown 
oil bowls except in the 
few instances where 
they may be found in 
tin lamps. Some of these 
early lamps are shown 
in Figure 7. 


ScrEW THREAD 
BuRNERS 


The cork burner was eventu- 
ally superseded by the well- 
known pewter burner, since it 
could better withstand the wear 
due to the constant removal of 
the burner for filling the oil bowl. 
The pewter collar, screw threaded 
on the inside, was cemented to 
the opening at the top of the glass 
oil bowl, and the burner, simi- 
larly threaded, was screwed into 
it. The use of tin for the wick 
tubes was continued. Burners 
and collars of brass with tin or 
brass wick tubes were also made. 
Pewter lamps with brass screw 
threads and brass burners are of 
later make than those with pewter 
screw threads and pewter burners. 
Figure 8 shows the general ap- 
pearance of all of these burners. 


Fig. 14 — Fiuiw Sarety Lamers 
a, glass, with safety tube inside; 4, pewter, with safety tube inside; c, additional safety tube ’ 
which screws on burner d and fits inside of safety tube 4; e, cap for wick tube, and cap chain. haustive search, I have 
Lamp heights range from 214” to 3’’, exclusive of burner. 


Larp Ort BurNERS 





Fig. 15 


a, pewter and copper burner, length 234”, width of wick, 134”; 6, pewter 
and copper burner, length 334”, width of wick, 34”, stamped South- 


worth’s Patent, Fuly 1842 on the collar; c, pewter and tin burner, with 
VAL) 
8 - 


wick regulator, width of wick, 











4, glass, molded; 4, pewter; c, glass, pressed, Sandwich pattern. In pressing this lamp the plunger 
entered at the bottom. After it was withdrawn the bottom was reheated and closed up tight. d, glass 
peg lamp, for candlesticks and chandeliers; e, pewter lamp. 

Heights, excluding burners, range from 234” to 5”; capacities, from 34 oz. to 3 oz. 

















Of the great output 
of lamps during the 
whale oil period from 
the time of the intro- 
duction of the pewter 
burner, the far greater 
proportion was made 
wholly of glass, with 
molded or pressed 
oil bowls fused to 
pressed bases, or with 
such oil bowls at- 
tached to metal 
stands with metal or 
marble bases. Of these 
lamps there was an 
almost endless vari- 
ety. Many were of 
excellent design, very 
attractive and satis- 


factory, while others were simply good, bad, or indifferent. 
Pewter lamps, too, were greatly in vogue. Of these, as to quality 


and appearance, the 
same thing may be said. 
Some fine brass lamps 
were also made, and 
quantities of cheap 
lamps in tin, plain and 
japanned. Figure 10 
shows some of these 
lamps. 


Dates or PEWTER 
Lamps 


It seems to be gen- 
erally believed that pew- 
ter whale oil lamps 
were made and used 
during Colonial days, 
or, at least, during the 
later seventeen hun- 
dreds; but, after an ex- 


been unable to find 

any evidence to sup- 
port this view. Of course, it may 
be correct; but it may be said 
with certainty that no maker of 
pewter lamps who marked his 
wares has yet been discovered as 
working earlier than 1825. 

The whale oil lamp, if per- 
fectly trimmed, gave an excellent 
light with little or no smoke or 
odor. The oil consumed with an 
ordinary two-wick burner of 
medium size was approximately 
one quarter fluid ounce per hour, 
the amount varying according to 
the condition of the oil, the wick- 
ing, and the wick trimming. It 
required comparatively little care 
other than filling, picking up the 
wick, and trimming the latter 
from time to time when it be- 
came encrusted with carbon. 
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The utensils for this purpose were the wick-pick and the snuffers, 
as shown in Figure 9. Snuffers are usually associated with the 
candle, but they were also used with whale oil lamps and the 
earlier Betty and grease lamps. 


Sources OF WHALE AND SPERM OIL 


The whale oil lamp 
derived its name, of 
course, from the oil that 
it consumed. This oil, 
commonly and commer- 
cially known as whale 
oil, came chiefly from the 
blubber of the Green- 
land right whale. Sperm 
oil, on the other hand, 
came from the cavity in 
the head of the sperm 
whale, and was of a 
much superior quality 
and therefore much more 
valuable. Sperm oil was : i s 
burned only in_ those 
lamps where the best 
obtainable light was de- 
manded, as in_ public 
halls, in naval vessels, 
lighthouses, and the like; 
but its greater cost lim- 
ited its use in most 
homes,* where ordinary whale oil was commonly burned. 

The whale oil lamp continued in general use well into the 
eighteen seventies, long after coal oil and kerosene had made 
their appearance. I can just remember that, when I was a young 
boy, a pair of handsome Sandwich lamps, relics of former days, 
stood on the mantel, and that they were always lighted on special 
occasions. 


Fig. 16 — Larp O11 Lamps 


Porter’s BuRNING FLUID 


While the whale oil lamp was enjoying its well merited popu- 
larity, continuous efforts were being made to 
produce a still better light, either by means 
of a new oil or a new burner. The introduc- 
tion, in 1834, of a new burning fluid, as it was 
called, with its brilliant white light was, 
therefore, hailed as a great advance and per- 
haps a real solution to the lighting problem. 
This fluid was the invention of John Porter 
of Boston, and was universally known as 
Porter’s Original Patent Burning Fluid, as he 
called it, or Porter’s Fluid, or simply Fluid. 

Experiments had been made with oil of 
turpentine as an illuminant, but the smoke 
from the rosin which this material contained 
rendered its use out of the question. Porter 
discovered that, by adding quicklime to the 


*It may be of interest to note here the prevailing 
Boston prices of these oils at various times in past years. 
In 1835, whale oil sold at 35 cents per gallon; 49 cents 
in 1850; 71 cents in 1855; 49 cents in 1860; $1.45 in 
1865, and 65 cents in 1872. The rise in price in 1865 was 
due largely to the destruction of the whaling fleet dur- 
ing the Civil War. Sperm oil, owing to its superior 
quality, sold at 84 cents in 1835; $1.20 in 1850; $1.41 in 
1860; $2.25 in 1865; and $1.45 in 1872. The higher price 
of the sperm oil, it may be said, was due to some extent 
to the demand for its use as a lubricant and in the 


manufactures. of the ship. 





a, tin, with brass claw feet, two wicks, each 34” wide; the oil holder may be tipped forward as 
shown, as the oil burns low. 4, tin, with cast iron base, original gold lacquer; brass plate on oil 
bowl says S. N. & H. C. Ufford, 173 Court St., Boston. Kinnear’s Patent, Feby. 4. 1851; two 
wicks, 134” and 4” wide. c, pewter, unmarked, one wick, 134”’ wide; burner shown in Figure 
15 a. d., glass hand lamp, two wicks, each 34” wide; burner shown in Figure 15 4. 

Lamp heights range from 514” to 8”; capacities, from 21% 0z to § oz. 





Fig. 17 — Wuate Or Sup Lamp 
Whale oil ship lamp, such as was used on 
the ship of Donald McKay and others in 
the 1850’s. This lamp is hung in gimbals; 
and the bottom is so weighted that it will 
maintain its vertical position under all 
circumstances of the pitching and _ rolling 


oil of turpentine and distilling the mixture several times in suc- 
cession, the rosin would be eliminated and the resulting purified 
oil would burn without smoke. From further experiments he 
found that, by adding two or three parts of alcohol, by volume, to 
one part of the distilled and purified oil of turpentine, the flame 
was considerably increased in size and the light much improved. 
The lamps in which this 
™ fluid was burned were 
' universally known as 
fluid lamps. In later 
years, however, when 
camphene was also 
burned, they were some- 
times referred to by the 
latter name. Porter’s ad- 
vertisement in the Port- 
land Transcript of April 
3, 1852, a copy of which 
is reproduced in Figure 
II, is interesting as show- 
ing the date of introduc- 
tion of the new fuel. 

As this fluid gave a very 
white and brilliant light, 
it was almost immedi- 
ately put into extensive 
use. There was no smoke 
and no odor, and the 
wicks needed almost no 
attention. But, unfortu- 
nately, the fluid turned out to be very explosive; and, therefore, 
could not be used with whale oil burners, through which the 
flame might readily communicate with the gases which formed in 
the oil bowl, so as to produce an explosion. 

To obviate this danger as much as possible, a new type of 
burner was eventually evolved. It consisted essentially of a metal 
base about one and one quarter inches in diameter, threaded to 
fit the collar on the oil bowl; of one or two tubes for the wicks; 
and of caps for the tubes. The tubes, about one and one quarter 
inches long, were much smaller in diameter than those of the 
whale oil burner, and were set near together 
at the base and further apart at the top — 
about one inch — far enough to secure a 
separate and distinct flame from each. The 
caps were attached to the base by small 
brass chains. 

At first the burners were made of pewter 
and tin, but, after a time, of brass only. The 
caps were generally made of pewter even 
after the burners were made of brass. As it 
was considered dangerous to blow out the 
light, the caps were placed over the flame to 
extinguish it. At other times they remained 
in place on the tubes to prevent evaporation 
of the fluid. In some early burners with a 
single wick tube, a separate tube was pro- 
vided, slightly larger, which, when slid up- 
ward over the wick tube, would cover the 
flame and extinguish it. Caps were also used 
with such burners to prevent evaporation. 
Figure 12 shows these burners, and Figure 13 
some of, the fluid lamps. 

The wicks for Porter’s fluid burners were 
made sufficiently large to fit tightly in the 
tubes, so that by no chance could the flame 
communicate with the gas generated in the 
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oil bowl. They were usually woven from some coarse loosely spun 
cotton yarn. When I was a little fellow in school, I remember that 
at one time all the boys and girls were weaving this material for 
wicks and other things through the round opening in common 
wooden spools. These spools had four pins stuck in a square at 
one end, over which the yarn was woven by the aid of another 
pin held between thumb and finger. 


CONVERTED WHALE O1L Lamps 


In many instances whale oil lamps were converted into fluid 
lamps by the substitution of the new burner and of the new fluid 
for the old; and while this arrangement was satisfactory if the 
oil bowl was small, the accumulation of gas formed in a large 
bowl, partly empty and therefore liable to explode, was dangerous 
alike to life and property. Accidents and fires from this cause 
became so frequent that, about 1850, the fire insurance companies 
in Massachusetts and some other states inserted a clause in their 
policies forbidding the use of fluid lamps on pain of forfeiture, 
unless a special permit was granted and an additional charge was 
paid; and this clause remains in their policies to this day, although 
its purpose is now obsolete. 

The introduction of the so-called safety lamp and the use of 
small lamps, or those having small oil bowls, remedied this 
trouble to a very considerable extent, though not wholly. Never- 
theless, the danger of explosion, even though greatly diminished, 
materially limited the use of the fluid lamp. Still it was a great 
favorite, especially in the form of the peg lamp, shown in Figure 
13 d (similar to the whale oil peg lamps) for use in candlesticks 
and chandeliers; and continued in general use, along with the 
whale oil, until long after the coming of kerosene. 


CAMPHENE Lamps 


Of course many attempts were made after the introduction of 
Porter’s fluid to secure a lamp, the safety of which would no 
longer be a matter of doubt. The fact that purified oil of turpen- 
tine would produce a good light without the addition of alcohol 
led to its use under the trade names of camphene and chemical oil. 
But its light was not nearly so brilliant as that from the burning 
fluid; and since the words burning fluid, fluid, camphene, and 
chemical oil were soon used indiscriminately, no practical change 
in the situation resulted. Camphene, as such, must have been 
placed upon the market about 1846, for the earliest advertise- 
ments for its sale that I have been able to find occur in that year. 


Sarety Lamps 


Many forms of safety lamps were also devised, among the 
most notable being those of J. Newell in 1851-1853 (Fig. 74). 
These lamps were provided with a wire-gauze cylinder extending 
from the collar to the bottom of the bowl, the space between 
being sometimes packed with cotton. The wick coming down from 
the burner was enclosed in this cylinder. Sometimes the gauze 
cylinder was attached to the burner instead, and, in other cases, 
both cylinders were used together, one inside the other, for added 
safety. These lamps were “constructed on the principle that 
flame, in passing through wire meshes, loses heat, and will not 
explode inflammable gases.” 


Larp Lamps 


Experiments had been made from time to time with lard as a 
lighting medium, but the results were not satisfactory. The lard 
remained in a more or less solid condition, and the wick was 
unable to draw it up for burning. In 1844 a patent was granted 
for a “new method of producing lard oil from. the solid consti- 
tuents of fat by hydraulic pressure,” and it is stated in Bishop’s 





History of American Manufadures that “it proved valuable.” 
The oil was clear and colorless, and remained liquid unless exposed 
to the cold. As such exposure might occur at any time, artificial 
means were devised to keep the lard oil warm when in use, gen- 
erally by the extension of the wick tube down nearly to the bot- 
tom of the oil bowl. The heat from the flame was thereby com- 
municated to the lard oil, with the desired result. Figure 15 
shows several characteristic lard oil burners, two of which, a and 
4, belong in the lamps shown in Figure 16, at c and d respectively. 

Many other devices were tried, with more or less success, such 
as the arrangement shown in Figure 16a. In this lamp the oil 
holder is attached to the upright by a hinge, and may be tipped 
forward and downward, if desired, to ensure melting and the 
consequent free flow of the oil. There are two wicks in this lamp 
instead of one, each three quarters of an inch in width, placed 
side by side. Another lamp had the oil holder in the form of a 
cylinder mounted on its axis, which could likewise be turned 
downward for the same purpose. A correspondent in the Scientific 
American, of July, 1860, suggested that “‘a wire placed near the 
burner and extended down into the oil would accomplish that 
purpose in a satisfactory manner.” 

As lard oil was not inflammable or explosive, it was received 
with confidence, and, in due time, came into use along with 
whale oil and fluid. It retained its hold for many years, and, even 
as late as 1865, Bishop states that 249,896 gallons of lard oil were 
manufaétured in Boston during that year. The United States 
Navy, always conservative in such matters, did not adopt lard 
oil for use on board ship until 1868, and then “on the score of 
economy and efficiency” and “in view of the considerably 
increased cost of sperm oil,” as stated in the annual report. The 
year following, it was stated that “its use has proved quite satis- 
factory for illuminating purposes,” and it “may be used with 
about equal efficiency and facility and with a considerable saving 
of first cost.” 

The burner used with lard oil generally carried a wide, flat 
wick, and in this respect was different from the wicks which had 
preceded it. Wicks were sometimes as wide as two inches; and, 
of course, this added burning surface greatly augmented the 
amount of light given out. The light was clear, bright, and satis- 
factory. The wick required picking up and trimming, just as did 
that of the whale oil lamp. The wide flat wick was charaéteristic 
of the lard oil lamp, although narrow ones are occasionally found’ 
in them and in some forms of lamps burning fats and grease. 
Figure 15 shows three charaé¢teristic lard oil burners, and Figure 
16, several lard oil lamps. 


OTHER INVENTIONS 


_ Of course many lamps other than those described were made; 
but although they were probably used here and there, none of 
them ever came into general use. Among these was Dyott’s Patent 
Camphene Solar Lamp, 1852, described as “‘the only lamp in use 
that will burn dry with a short wick;” the Jmproved Diamond 
Lamp, 1856, “the cheapest, safest and best yet offered to the 
public;” Sanford &§ Kinne’s Patent Hydro-carbon Vapor Lamp, 
1860, of which it was claimed that “‘six jets will burn an hour at a 
cost of one cent, or two small jets all night for a cent, making a 
saving of 25 per cent over any other way of burning the fluid;” 
and many others of various kinds. Besides these there were the 
Argand lamp and the Astral lamp, beautiful and excellent, but 
too costly for general use. 

Petroleum came in 1859. The first patent for a kerosene burner 
was issued that year; others followed in rapid succession. Thus 
the kerosene period of lighting was ushered in. But many of the 
older lamps continued to be used for many years afterward. 
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Fig. 1 — A ConcGresstonaL ALTERCATION (1798) 
The disagreements of American statesmen have, more than once, led to fisticuffs. Here is a caricature representation of an encounter 
between Representatives Lyon and Griswold that occurred in the idyllic early days of our great Republic. 


Our Fathers’ Funnies 


By Cari W. DrepPEeRD 


Illustrations from the author’s collection 


PROMINENT banker settles down in his seat on 

the 8:43. He opens his paper. Does he, after a 

glance at the first page headlines, immediately 

turn to the financial page? No. He turns to the funnies 

to discover whether or not the widow Zander has finally 

landed Bim Gump or whether Barney Google’s duplicity 

in the Van Horn affair has been discovered. It is al- 

together likely that you go over the paper of your choice 
in the same manner. 

No matter if a man is stranded in Moscow or Foochow, 
he can make himself understood by pictures. They are 
understood by the whole world, including the dumb. 
And of all pictures, the world loves funny ones best. 
That is why newspapers have found it profitable to run 
half a dozen or more comic strips. They help materially 
in boosting circulation — and in holding it. Not long ago 
a certain newspaper gained a hundred readers in one small 
town because it carried a feature entitled Doings of the 
Duffs. Ignatz Mouse has his followers even as the 
Yellow Kid did, way back in 1900. People like to be 
amused. In fact, they insist upon it. They will pay more 





money for amusement than they will for food or clothing. 
America today probably supports enough comic artists 
to populate a good sized town. And they are supported 
in no niggardly style. We like our funnies daily; we pay 
for them — and we get them. 

But we make a great mistake when we assume that 
comic pictures are a modern invention. They are not one 
whit newer in this country than the Constitution. And 
as for Colonial days — well, funnies preceded the Puri- 
tans in the westward movement to these shores. The 
funnies as we know them today are new only in style and 
in distribucion. In other words, they have been adapted 
to present day conditions. As far back as 1778, before we 
even had a Constitution, caricatures poking fun at George 
the Third had some circulation. These were mostly in 
the form of broadsides, single sheets which were posted 
on the windows of printing offices or tacked upon a hoard- 
ing board at the taverns. Door to door distribution had 
not been thought of, but the funnies got their circulation 
just the same. 





In 1798, the citizenry of America got many a hearty | 
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Fig. 2. — A Vicorous CARICATURE OF THE WAR OF I812 


John Bull is represented as manufacturing new ships in a baking oven, while a Frenchman with a dough trough queries whether he 
can supply “‘do-enough”’ to offset the depredations of Captain ‘“‘ Mac Do-enough”’—an example of the fearsome punning of the period. 


laugh out of the doings of their Congress. Notwithstand- 
ing the modern sound which this statement may have to 
your ears, there is no mistake in the date: 1798 it is (Fig. 
1). And one of the laughs was on representatives Gris- 
wold and Lyon who staged a battle royal, thus described: 


He in a trice struck Lyon thrice 

Upon the head, enrag’d sir, 

Who seiz’d the tongs to ease his wrongs 
And Griswold thus engag’d sir. 


If political caricature 


on for one thing — a war that, while successful upon the 
sea, offered some mighty poor performances to crow about 
on land. Thus John Bull making a batch of new ships for 
the lakes came into being, and was liberally distributed 
at a penny a copy by chapmen, peddlers, booksellers and 
newspaper offices (Fig. 2). Dozens of other funny pic- 
tures, woodcuts, and engravings were issued; but with 
the Battle of New Orleans and the end of the war, the 

country wanted a different 





seems to be the main out- 
put of our early days, we 
must remember that poli- 
tics was the popular sport 
of all the people; that 
is, of all the male popu- 
lation. And politics in 
those early days was not 
something to be consid- 
ered only when election 
time came around. No 
indeed. Criticizing a 
public official started im- 
mediately upon his as- 
sumption of office, and 
ceased not upon his retire- 





faa ; sort of picture. 

So the funnies were for- 
gotten fcr awhile, only: to 
bubble forth in a new 
form with the succeeding 
years. The Funny Book 
came into being about 
1825. Such books were 
supposed to be uproari- 
ously comic. No doubt 
they were, in 1825. Today 
they are about as amus- 
ing as Jerry on the Job 
will be in the year 2000; 
but they are a rung in the 
ladder, a link in the chain. 











ment therefrom. 

But in 1812 there were 
other things to be con- 
sidered. There was a war 


Fig. 3 — Humor or 1831 


An illustration in The Aurora Borealis, 


Judgment. 


tion concerns an inebriated Yankee peddler’s experience with the Day of 


The Disputed Voter, Sam- 
bo and the Eleéric Ma- 
chine, In the Wrong Insur- 
ance Office, Advance 


a book of anecdotes. The one in ques- 
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Fig. 4 — GIGGLEs 
FROM Godey’s 
(1849 and 1850) 
These prints are en- 
titled After the Election 
and Before the Next 
Eledion. Their appli- 
cation is perennial. 
The great principle of 
democratic equality, 
forgotten by the 
newly elected candi- 
date, is enthusiasti- 
cally revived in the 
era of another cam- 
paign. 








Fashions, and A Stiff-neck at the Daguerreotypist’s are ex- 
amples of this period and its production of funny pictures. 
The Aurora Borealis, published in 1831, admitted without 
a blush that it was filled with wit. Here is a sample of it: 


Before the disappearance of the comet 
of 1811 a Yankee peddler, firmly believ- 
ing the world was coming to an end, bo’t a 
gallon of rum and, drinking until he could 
drink no more, fell asleep. Observing this, a 
wag, knowing the peddler’s belief, covered 
him with old rags, dry hides and green 
boughs and set fire to the pile. He then 
wakened the peddler with a blast from one 
of his own tin horns. The peddler, no longer 
thinking himself a resident of this earth 
cried, “Just as I expected —in Hell, by 
Gosh!” 

And right there is the poor 
peddler, his cart and the wag 
with the tin horn (Fig. 3)! 

Some of the early editions 
of Godey’s Lady’s Book con- 
tained exceedingly genteel fun- 
-nies, pictures in keeping with 
the la-de-da editorial policy of 
that excellent publication. Be- 
fore and After the Election needs 
no comment (Fig. 4); but what 
of Kitty Takes the Queue? Well 
might the engraver of this 
work of art have cried at Godey 
readers, “‘Now laugh, dern ye, 
laugh.” And no doubt they did. 
Likewise they laughed at What 
Boys May Expect When They 
Get in the Fireman’s Way, which 
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any present-day Sunday supplement in the shade (Fig. 5). 

By 1850 America was ready for an exclusive funny 
periodical. Yankee Doodle appeared in 1856; Yankee 
Notions as early as 1852. Many of the artists employed 


by these early funny sheets had 
gained their experience in illus- 


trating the comic books popu- | 


lar a decade or two prior to the 
elegant fifties. 


But by far the best of the 


comic publications was Vanity 
Fair, a weekly started in 1859. 
This paper, while funny, could 
not ride the Civil War period. 
It struggled hard, and finally 
gave up the ghost. But before 
it died, it gave our great grand- 
dads a full round of fun in story 
and picture, poking fun at the 
great men of the times, from 
Henry Ward Beecher to the 
great Abraham Lincoln in his 
first contest for the Presidency. 

With the advent of the Civil 
War and the process method of 
mechanical engraving on metal, 
came the day of newspaper cari- 
cature and newspaper funnies. 
But no matter what advance 
may occur in the way of funnies, 
they are still first cousins to the 
rude carvings of the Cromagnon 
man and the broad caricatures 
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Fig. 5 — A Cotorep Comic oF 1858 
“What boys may expect when they get in Firemen’s way”’ is the 
sub-title of this side-splitting colored lithograph published by 
Harrison and Weightman of Philadelphia. 


drawn upon the walls of Greek | 
wineshops in the days of Alex- | 
ander, King of Macedon. e 


was so highly thought of by its 
publishers that they printed it 
in colors brilliant enough to put 
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her “‘daughter” America (Figs. 6 and 7). 
Now note the Colonial rebuttal 
(Fig. 8). See the rattlesnake — with two 
British armies already ‘“Burgoyn’d” 
and a coil ready for a third one! What 
could have said to an Englishman in 
plainer words than these: “Shall we 
have our independence now, or do you 
prefer to lose another army before we 
take it?” No less enlightening is the pro- 
cession which hung Arnold’s effigy (for 
want of his body), and damn’d him as 
the devil’s own. Short on art the Colo- 
nials may have been, but they were keen 
on hitting the point, which, after all, is 
the purpose back of all jokes, political 

or otherwise. 
Yes, our ancestors loved their funnies, 
loved them even as you and I, loved 
them because a 





Fig. 6 — PROPAGANDA 
py Cartoon (1781) 


Printed in London, and}, xyz 5" ‘ 
issucd by the British | ## «uvas.,,! / Wikines Foo mar Mame 
for the purpose of be- |", Chg | (oe ee dant say \; AF Lire 
littling the French as- Oe ll Nhe Kenf 


sistance to the Colonies. 
It is entitled Count de 
Rochambeau, French 
General of the Land 
Forces in America Re- 
viewing the Troops. 
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During the late 
war we heard a lot 
about propaganda. 
Airplanes from 
France bombed 
German territory we : 
with caricatures SS. eee . : = 
showing the tre-. * 
mendous loss of 










good laugh has 
been man’s great- 
est enjoyment 
since the days of 
Adam and Eve! 
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Frg. 7 (left) — Conciut- 

ATORY TACTICS 
(Revolutionary 
period) 
This English print is 
entitled The Reconcilia- 
tion between Britania 
and her daughter Amer- 
ica. Its aim is to sug- 
gest that only the in- 
trigue of France and 
Holland prevents the 
restoration of affection 
between Great Britain 
and her Colonies. 








German life at 





Verdun: for what? Was it something 
new in warfare, this paper barrage? 

Let us take a look backward to 
the days of the American Revolution. 
Great Britain wanted to keep the Colo- 
nies. The Colonies wanted to achieve 
their independence. And so, the British 
circulated cunningly devised caricatures, 
via the Tory route, in order to crack the 
morale of the Colonial forces. How clev- 
erly they drove home the fact that but a 
few French troops were coming to our aid 
—and how delightfully they pictured the 
reconciliation of “‘mother” Britain and 


Fig.8 — An American REJoINDER (Revolutionary 
period) 
The rattlesnake has always been a favorite fighting 
symbol of America. Here is a print entitled The Ameri- 
can Rattlesnake. Two British armies are represented asin 
the Colonial coils, while “‘an apartment to let for mili- 
tary gentlemen” is advertised on the tail of the serpent. 
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ANTIQUES 


January, 1928 





Furniture Changelings, I 


Drawings by Dorothy Miller Thormin 


NE of the blissful delusions 
of the inexperienced col- 
lector seems to be that our 
ancestors either chopped up their 
family furniture to serve as fire- 
wood, or else treasured it with lov- 
ing and dutiful care. Unfortunately, 
no assumption could be further 
from the fac¢ts. Nobody applied the 
axe to his household equipment 
unless he had already supplanted 
the outmoded old pieces with shiny 
new ones fresh from the store. In 
the great majority of instances, an 
unsentimental thrift encouraged 
the retention and utilization of an- 
cestral hand-me-downs. But while 
this convenient, if not particularly 
lovable, quality led to the preser- 
vation of many now valuable and 
interesting specimens, it in no wise 
prevented their partial dismember- 
ment, their occasional metamorpho- 
sis into strange and awesome forms, 
or their improvement by overam- 
bitious wielders of paint brush and 
carving tool. 
Highboys were reduced to a more 
convenient altitude by the simple 


process of amputating their legs; tall clocks were rendered 
susceptible to jamming into low hallways by a similar 
operation performed, often, both alow and aloft; dignified 
straight chairs suffered the ignominy of attached rocking 


shoes; the upper and lower 





minded housewives or their aesthetically inclined progeny. | 
Such embellishments are removable with the aid of — 
patience and evil-smelling solvents. But when the son of © 
the family tested the validity of school lessons in handi- 7 








with similar cavalier indifference to ‘ 
civilized amenities.Not infrequently 
the remains of other pieces, whether 
or not of the same style and period 
as the one requiring repair, were 
grafted on the wounded specimen, 7 
Where new parts were freshly sup- | 
plied, they were quite as likely as 
not to be shaped according to no- 
tions of a prevailing mode rather 
than with any regard to the specific 
requirements of restoration. From 
time to time, further, some ingen- 
ious tinker would embark upon a 
quite independent creative enter- 
prise by assembling odd-and-end 7 
fragments of old furniture of diverse 7 
periods and types, from which he 
would construct a hybrid, some- | 
thing such as the eye of man never © 
before contemplated and would © 





prefer not to contemplate again. | ec 
Little need be said, here, of the © 

distigurement which much old fur- |__ th 

niture has suffered from the fren- so 


zied applications of radiator bronze, | 

enamel paint, arty sprays of roses E a 
and forget-me-nots, and decalc pr 
stickers at the hands of decorative- | 


craft by carving the pilasters 





members of great chests-on- 
chests were torn asunder and 
irrevocably separated in the 
division of estates; bonnet 
tops were bashed in to ac- 
‘commodate their dimensions 
to that of slant ceiled cham- 
bers; when old and brittle 
brasses broke, or their clean- 
ing called for the exercise of 
undue labor, they were torn 
off and replaced by modern 
knobs. In short, every im- 
aginable horror that tem- 
porary convenience might 
dictate was perpetrated. 


Tue AMATEUR FURNITURE 
REPAIRER 


When a piece was broken, 
its repair was undertaken 














of his great grandfather’s sec- r 


Figs. 1 and ra—Wti.uiAM AND & 
Mary AND OTHERS ‘ 
The riotous foregathering of re | 
mains which constitute the chair of 7 
the above illustration was saved for 
the delectation of ANTIQUES, through 7 
the thoughtfulness of E. C. Ford of 
Mansfield, Massachusetts, who un- 
earthed the specimen somewhere on 
Cape Cod. A walnut dressing table, | 
glorious in the year 1700, yielded its / 
four splendid cup legs for supports. | 
In their original position as sup- 
ports for a piece such as that shown 7 
in the drawing at the left, they must 
have been uncommonly fine. They © 
are notable even in their present 
comic réle. The seat is a renegade 
fragment from a chair of the 1860's. 
The back posts, before they were 
shortened to satisfy their present sit- 
uation, served likewise as the rear 
legs of an eighteenth-century slat- 7 
backed chair. The slats are con- | 
temporary with the mixing of the 
general conglomeration. 
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retary or the stout lid of that wor- 
thy’s curly maple desk, he usually 
accomplished havoc calculated to 
defy subsequent remedial effort. 


ResuLTING METAMORPHOSES 


As a result of the various des- 
tructive activities thus outlined, 
and of many more besides, the in- 
experienced buyer of antique fur- 
niture is occasionally confronted 
with specimens of mobiliary fauna 
which he is unable satisfactorily to 
identify. His inclination is to ac- 
cept, as necessarily contemporary, 
all the various evidences of age 
which he perceives in the strange 
apparition before him, to centre his 
attention on stylistic features with 
which he is familiar, and to disre- 
gard those whose acquaintance he 
is now making for the first time. 
Yet, in the back of his mind, he 
may yet harbor faint doubts, born 
of an instinctive sensing of dishar- 
monies which he lacks the knowl- 
edge to analyze. 

ANTIQUES, therefore, has 
thought it worth while to collect 
some few photographs of furni- 
ture items which have undergone 


a greater or less degree of metamorphosis, and to 
present them, in conjunction with drawings indicative 
either of the probable original staté of the piece photo- 








Figs. 3 and 3a— VANDALISM AND GOTHIC 


The chair pictured at the left constituted a kind 
of mystery piece in a northern Vermont house- 
hold. Yet the only mystery about it is the cir- 
cumstance that the perpetrator of the improve- 
ments upon it should have escaped an immediate 
thunderbolt from an outraged heaven. The 
original aspect of this chair, which was once an 
excellent specimen of the better so-called Dutch 
type of about 1730, is well illustrated in the 
drawing at the right. Its finely curved back was 
reinforced with a long, urn-shaped splat firmly 
rooted at the back of the seat. But, in the decade 
of 1850, some family tinker undertook to improve 
his out-of-date bit of ancestral handicraft. The 
really stylish furniture of the time was of black 
walnut and displayed abundant traceries and 
perforations in a kind of Swiss cheese adaption 
of Gothic design. Accordingly the family tinker 
sawed a good third from the back of his heir- 
loom chair, completely uprooted the splat, and 
then made the replacements to suit his concep- 
tion of contemporary taste. The crude bit of 
Gothic tracery, with its coarse finial above, he 
probably wrought with his own hands. The 
short vertebral spindle which replaces the origi- 
nal long splat he may have rifled either from a 
whatnot or a Jenny Lind bed. The turned 
finials that top the truncated stiles of the back 
are quite distinétly of the whatnot order. So a 
fine chair was butchered to make a Gothic 
holiday. 


Fig. 2— A Mopern Hysrip 

The strange contraption here reproduced 
really does not belong in the category of 
antiques. But it was bought by someone 
who thought it old, and, as it excellently 
illustrates the capabilities of the modern 
furniture factory, it has been considered 
worthy of inclusion in this chapter of meta- 
morphoses. The purchaser of this piece — 
which appears to be a secretary — was mis- 
led into accepting short Dutch legs and an 
approximation of a broken-arch pediment 
as reliable indices of style and age. These 
features, no doubt, were derived by the 
designer from a superficial examination of 
early American furniture types. The spatial 
disposition of drawers and cupboards prob- 
ably represent his own invention. The 
hardware is of Spanish design; the glued 
half turnings of the lower chest may have 
been suggested by Flemish cupboards; the 
applied moldings about the drawers savor 
faintly of Italy, or of the rosewood square 
piano era in America. The piece is not early 
anything — not even early Grand Rapids. 
It may be ten years old; it may be five. It 
was made somewhere in the United States 
— perhaps in Michigan. It ought to serve 
as a warning to those optimists who are 
wailing for the early advent of a time when 
America will invent furniture types all its 
own. 


graphed or, in the case of a hy- 
brid, of the sources from which it 
was assembled. For the sake of 


clarity, specific comment will 
closely accompany each _illus- 
tration. 


This consideration of freak 


types will be continued in a subsequent number of 
Antiques. In the meantime photographs of other inter- 
esting specimens of the class will be welcomed. 
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antiques, and their intrinsic value as antiques, 
can be utterly destroyed by faulty packing and 
transport. 


We specialise in the packing and shipping of all 
treasures and are recognised to be 


The World’s Leading 
Art Packers 


As official Packers and Shipping Agents to the 
ANDERSON GALLERIES, Park Avenue and 59th 
Street, New York City, we have handled some 
of the most valuable collections, including that 
of the late Lord Leverhulme. 
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Gamoron Smiths Marriott £2 
LONDON: NEW YORK: 


OFFICES: Cameron-Smith & Marriott, Ltd. 


F di d 
6-10 Cecit Court Hudson Forwarding an 


" Shipping Co., Inc. 
St. Martin’s Lane,W.C.2 17-19 STATE STREET 
Telephone: 


GERRARD 3043 New York City 


Telephone: 
Cablegrams and Telegrams: BOWLING GREEN 10329-10330 
‘“*KAMSMARAT, LONDON” ‘ables: 


““JACBERB, N Ew YORK” 


Also represented in Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and principal cities of the world. 


Casemaking and Packing Warehouses: 
6, 7 and 8 Whitcher Place, Rochester 
Road, Camden Town, N.W. 1 























Shop Talk 


By BonpomME 





eS sales have been crowding one another so rapidly I. 


of late that it is almost impossible to keep track of them, and 
quite impossible to find space to comment upon them adequately, 
As I prophesied last month, the King Hooper sale, held at the 


Lk 


Anderson Galleries, was a success, the total amount received | 


running above $136,000. 


The Hudnut sale, held November 19 at the American Art | 
Galleries, while more restricted in size than the King Hooper ~ 
sale, must have proved relatively as satisfactory to those responsi. _ 
ble for it. The Duncan Phyfe items in the Hudnut collection 7 
quite naturally attracted the major attention and brought the | 
highest prices — prices, in some instances, surprisingly high, 7 


Nevertheless, there was spirited bidding for English hall clocks 
and for American chairs, most of them showing local modifica- 
tions of the Chippendale style. A set of six shield-back Hepple- 


white chairs sold for $540, a relatively low figure, when the cost | 


of disposing of them is taken into consideration. 
Of the Margolis sale, held at the Anderson Galleries, December 
g and Io, I have not, at this writing, the full list of prices. But my 


impression, gained from attendance at one session, is that the 7 
bidding reflected the surfeit induced by the notable auctions just 7 
mentioned and by the Flayderman and Kaufman sale of Novem- 
ber 17 and 18, which, though held in Boston, attracted buyers | 
‘from all parts of the country. This latter sale constituted an 7 
interesting experiment, as it was held on the firm’s own premises | 
and was conduéted under local auspices. In proportion to the | 
expense involved, I surmise that Messrs. Flayderman and Kauf- © 
man feel that the event justified their determination to prove 





that an offering of really important antiques, wherever held, will — 


always attract buyers. 


Of the Stillwell sale of paintings, held at the Anderson Gal. | 


leries, December 1, 2, and 3, I should like to write at length. 
The collection included a variety of furniture and objets d'art, 


but its notable feature was a large group of paintings by old 
masters, chiefly of the Low Countries and Germany. An early | 
Van Orley Adoration of the Magi, in the master’s strictly Flemish 
and most charming manner, fetched $4,400. A later, more 7 
mannered, and more Italian Crucifixion by the same master went | 
for $4,750. Perhaps this latter is the more important picture of © 
the two, but in some ways I doubt it. Two large fruit and flower 7 
pieces by Jan Weenix, a seventeenth-century Dutchman, brought — 
$5,000 each; while a smaller De Heem of similar type was valued 
far lower, $275 in fact. A portrait by Ferdinand Bol, a somewhat | 
unsatisfactory follower of Rembrandt, sold for $1,800. That was | 
$600 more than was paid for a most extraordinary St. Sebastian ~ 


by an unknown Dutchman not too far removed in style from 
Vermeer of Delft, but capable of an austere vigor of expression 
such as one hardly associates with that refined and genial master. 
One of the loveliest pictures in the collection was an Adoration of 
the Shepherds by that most exquisite of late-early Dutch masters, 
Jakob Cornelisz of Amsterdam. It brought $10,250, and deserved 
to. The prices realized by Dresden porcelain, however, indicate 
that America is far from appreciating one of the finest types of 


tableware ever produced. The total realized in the three days of © 


the Stillwell sale was something over $360,000. 


An odd feature of the Ehrich sale of old masters, held at the 
American Art Galleries, November 3, was a panel representing 4 


scene from the Legend of St. Ursula. Attributed to the School of 7 


Murano, this panel fetched $1,550. I am surprised that no one 


appears to have observed that this painting is, in reality, no | 


more than a somewhat Italianized transcript of one of Memling’s 
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panels in the famous St. Urusla casket, or shrine, now in St. 
John’s Hospital at Bruges. 





If a photograph could do it justice, I should be tempted to 
make space for a reproduction of a Jacobean oak room, a visit 
to which in New York will repay the admission price of one 
dollar, which, by the way, goes to swell the Red Cross fund, and 
is thus to be reckoned a good investment. 

The room in question is from The Grange, at Broadhembury 
in Devon, a mansion begun during the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
and completed early in the time of King James I. In its original 
setting this room boasted a ghostly visitant, which may or may 
not have come overseas with the paneling. Ghost or no ghost, 
however, the place is worth a journey for inspection; for it repre- 
sents all that is finest and richest in the sixteenth-century house- 
hold art of England. Here is oak paneling mellowed by time, 
enriched with fantastic yet singularly appropriate carving, and 
emphasized here and there with touches of strong color in the 
high armorial frieze. Above the fireplace occurs what appears to 
be a plaster panel, showing the sculptured arms of James I, 
gorgeously polychromed, and flanked by two caryatids in high 
relief. 

No pains have been spared to give this room quite its original 
aspect. The paneling is surmounted by an elaborate pargeted 
ceiling, from which depend the Flemish type of chandeliers of 
the period. As much contemporary furniture as such an apart- 
ment would normally have possessed has been judiciously sup- 
plied. A venerable oriental rug has been spread upon the floor 
beneath a bulbous-legged Elizabethean table. Inserts of stained 
glass glow in the leaded windows. I doubt that anywhere, either 
in England or in America, can the physical aspect as well as the 
spiritual essence of the Jacobean be better comprehended than 
in this splendidly designed and skilfully re-erected room, which, 
just now, is being exhibited by Charles of London, at Number 2 
West 56th Street, New York. 


Another exhibition with beneficent associations is that which 
I. Sack has staged at 52 Beacon Street, Boston, in behalf of the 
New England Lying-In Hospital. The items shown are those 
which constitute the Kelley Collection: of fine early American 
furniture recently acquired by Mr. Sack. The notable feature of 
this collection is the fact that it is mainly confined to what may 
properly enough be called de /uxe examples. A good deal of the 
furniture of Colonial days was distinétly homemade. It repre- 
sented the average craftsman’s conception of current styles, 
modified to suit his own capabilities and the purses of his clients. 
Into its construction went the readily available local woods — 
pine, maple, walnut, cherry, and other fruit woods. Such furni- 
ture we are inclined to view as typically early American. Perhaps 
it is. But that circumstance should not obscure the fact that 
every large city of the later Colonial era boasted cabinetmakers 
worthy to rank with England’s best, and that these men turned 
out work of the very highest order of merit both in design and in 
structure. Such work is exemplified in the Kelley Collection now 
on display. Most of us, in our vagrant collecting of old furniture, 
will doubtless have to be satisfied with more commonplace 
pieces; but, even so, it is well that, in making selections, our 
judgment should be fortified by knowledge of the better things. 
The Kelley Colleétion will remain on display until January 15. 
The dollar admission goes to help a worthy cause. 


I have advance notice of the following sales at the American 
Art Galleries, New York: French Art, January 4, 5, and 6; Chinese 
Jades, Crystals, Porcelains, and Textiles, January 12, 13, 14; 
American Paintings, January 12; Household Furnishings, 
January 18, 19, 20, and 21. 

At the Anderson Galleries, New York, January 20 and 21, Mr. 
and Mrs, Frank M. Camp will dispose of a collection of American 
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AUCTION SALE 


On account of retiring from business, we 
shall close out our large collection of 
antiques at public auction on 











Fanuary 23, 24, 25 


Beginning at 10 A. M. 


This is no sale to close out dead Stock, as 
we are really going out of business. Prac- 
tically everything has been collected in 
Pennsylvania, and essentially nothing has 
had any reStoration or modification. 





To give an idea of the make-up of this 
collection, it might be mentioned that 
there are included: 


Four Lowboys Four Highboys 
One Philadelphia Ball-and-(law 
Open-SplatcArmchair inWalnut | 

Two Scroll-Top Secretaries 
Two Stiegel Sugar Bow!s 


(One diamond cut) 


Three Blue Flasks 
One -Amethy§# Flask. 








There will be approximately 2000 pieces 
of furniture, china, and glass, and every 
one a piece which any collector will be 
glad to acquire. 











This sale will be held at the a 
YORKTOWNE ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
136 East Market Street 


YorK :: :: PENNSYLVANIA 
On the Lincoln Highway 








Catalogues will be mailed on request. 
There will be no holding back of the 
choicest things for any one day. 


YORKTOWNE ANTIQUE 
SHOPPE 


J. H. Scumuck, Proprietor. 
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Curty Map e, SERPENTINE STEP INTERIOR, 
36 IncnEs. Brasses AND Feet Are New. 


The Real Thing Straight from the Farms 


SCHUYLER JACKSON | 
356 West State Street | 


Trenton, NEw JERSEY 
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Gitt ApAM Mirror 


39 EAST 57TH STREET 


New York City 
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furniture, glass, china, silver, and paintings. No one who has 
paused at the Hayloft in Whitemarsh, Pennsylvania, long 





enough for a cup of tea with the Camps needs to be told of the w 
importance of this sale. To those who have never yet enjoyed the = 
tea privilege, I suggest early acquisition of a catalogue of the 


forthcoming auction and a leisurely study of the pre-sale exhibit, | 


There are certain obvious high spots ir the collection that are : a 
likely to be centres of special frenzy on the part of collectors of 7 _, 


the exclusive. Such a situation usually offers excellent oppor. 7; 
tunities for the cool-headed connoisseur. *f 


Herbert Lawton has achieved an almost legendary reputation | 
as a collector of choice things in furniture, ceramics, glass, and © 
pewter. When on the trail of antiques, he works quickly and with ~ 
an almost uncanny knowledge of quality and value. Having ~ 
retired from a large Beacon Hill mansion which he had filled 7 
with rare acquisitions, Mr. Lawton is offering many of his per. © 
sonally treasured lares and penates at a sale to be held, January 
6 and 7, at the Anderson Galleries. All in all, the present winter is 
bringing more worthwhile antiques to the open market than any 
that I have known for some time past. 


The direction of major and minor currents in the shops may 
be gauged from such floating chips as the following: 

If ever art was “subordinated to a purpose” it was when the 
looms of early days turned out firm hand-woven linens to be 7 
used for matresses filled with corn husks or straw. Today these 
textiles are being reclaimed for window draperies — the linen 7 


A pair of Britannia candelabra holding six lights comes from 
Maryland. Just the thing for the long tavern table, 

A set of old painted wedding chairs, which, over a century ago, — 
graced a New England wedding, has been preserved all the years ~ 
in a “best room.” Painted with grapes, sprays of roses, autumn — 
leaves, or banded with gilt and black, such chairs are most ~ 
attractive. i 

Oak or walnut wall cupboards with rat-tail hinges are used by — 
wine glass collectors to secure safety for their treasures. 

Betty lamps, grease lamps, trays, tea cans, coffeepots, sconces, 
and candlesticks are popular tin offerings in antique shops. : 

Old county and town maps are being hung on walls of business © 
offices. Sometimes these are illustrated in the four corners with 
pictures showing buildings, parks, and roads. Such maps date 
mainly from the 1840’s and later. Their appeal is more often 
historic than artistic. 

Large, shallow pewter bowls are in demand for the bulb 
flowers which will blossom in early winter. 


Old coverlets, today, are being purchased almost entirely on E b 
the basis of color, without much regard to quality. Pink, yellow, —  ™ 
lavendar, rose, and blue are all used. i 

Bp 
= o 
Current Books f° 
Any book reviewed or mentioned in’ ANTIQUES may be purchased re 
through this magazine , 6" 
Address the Book Department e CE 
Earty American Grass. By Rhea Mansfield Knittle. New York, The Century e 
Company, 1927. xxili +496 pages; 64 plates. Price $4.00. p r 
HISTORY of glassmaking in America must be very much more 3 
than a collection of ‘isolated narratives of the rise and fall of the |= ™ 
innumerable glasshouses that sprang up in America wherever there were | sh 
forests of the right sort to supply fuel, sand apparently of the right sortto |W 
supply material, and a population counted adequate to afford that first “ 
requisite of manufacturing success — consumer demand. Each and every |, 
one of these enterprises, to be sure, possessed its elements of romantic 9 N 
z I 


interest; each took heavy toll of human adventurousness, courage, 
ingenuity, patience, and accumulated wealth. Established in high hope, F 
many of them ended in irretrievable disaster both to their founders and 7 
to the communities in which they endured a brief and troubled existence. | 
Their surviving monuments are waste piles where the antiquarian of 77 
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glass occasionally pursues a burrowing quest; their mementos are often 
no more than a few scattered fragments of glass — souvenirs of some 
workman’s idle hours; their records, only the shadowy reminiscences of 
aged folk, and mildewed messages of unwarranted optimism in the 
advertising pages of half forgotten newspapers. 

Yet each new undertaking, however remote its location, however out- 
wardly dissociated from similar industrial experiments in other places, 
was but the response to a common impulse, a manifestation of that great 
migratory movement whose urge was upon America almost from the 
earliest days of the Colonial foundations. The wandering tribes of glass- 
makers, whose restless journeyings carried them into lonely stretches of 
pine and sand in New England, or across the mountain barriers of Penn- 
sylvania into the Ohio watershed, or northward into New York State, 
were, in the main, European foreigners. First brought to this country as 
apprentices and technicians for a few fairly substantial factories, they 
shortly began to fare forth — individually and in hopeful bands — to 
seek better and more independent futures as industrial founders among 
unexploited populations. 

Failure or only partial success meant in each instance new alignments, 
new groupings, new excursions into hitherto untried fields. But, however 
far and wide the scattering of groups and individuals, the native tradi- 
tions of the craft remained virtually unchanged. Indeed, the paths of 
certain migrations may often be traced by the uniform spoor of glass 
which lies along their course. 

To show the unity of this amazing glass processional across the young 
American continent, yet to point out its strange diversities, has been the 
task to which, in Early American Glass, Mrs. Knittle has set herself. 
And despite the restrictions imposed by a relatively compact book, her 
success has been extraordinary. Gifted with a fine sense of historic values, 
exceptionally well versed in the lore of industrial America in its formative 
days, gifted with a real genius for research, she has swept together a vast 
mass of fresh material, given it an orderly arrangement, and set it 
vividly forth against a broadly painted background of appropriate time 
and place. She has come as near to writing an industrial epic as we are 
likely to encounter for many a year. 

All this may mean little to the beginning collector who is still bleating 
to be shown the strawberry mark that shall identify the foundling glass 
fragment as a true son of Sandwich. But it ought to mean much; for the 
first thing that the beginning collector needs to learn about American 
glass is the magnitude and intricacy of the subject. The sooner he com- 
prehends that the names of early American glass factories are not Wistar, 
and Stiegel, and Sandwich, but Legion, the better for him and for the 
peace of his soul. 

Having absorbed this fundamental lesson, he will be in fit state to 
make use of the practical hints in which Early American Glass abounds. 
The discussion of the nature of glass, of the metuods of its manufacture, 
and of the types produced in different factories — in so far as such types 
may be differentiated — is clear and helpful. The chapter on molds and 
mold-makers is illuminating. The notes on hobbies go as far as may be 
expected of any brief digest of material in itself sufficient for a book. 

The publishers should, perhaps, have been more generous with their 
illustrations, even had such generosity necessitated a higher price for the 
book. The sixty or more which are offered are distinct, well chosen, and, 
in so far as they go, adequate; but they do not represent a tithe of the 
number which the author could have supplied, and which we believe 
will be supplied when another edition of Early American Glass goes to 
press. Be that as it may, Mrs. Knittle has made a notable addition not 
only to literature intended for that somewhat restricted class known as 
collectors, but to the industrial history of America—a history the 
recognition of whose importance will continually increase with succeed- 
ing generations. 





Encuisx Booxs: 1475-1900. By Charles J. Sawyer and F. J. Harvey Darton. 
New York, E. P. Dutton & Company, 1927. 2 Vols., 790 pages, 100 illustra- 
tions. Price $12.00. 


HESE two attractive volumes might be called the Baedeker of book 

collecting — that is, of English books — for they cover the ground 
most completely from Caxton to authors now living. The work is, in 
short, as the authors announce in their preface, ‘“‘an attempt to show 
which type of book and, within strié limits, which books are today con- 
sidered desirable by the book collector and why they are desirable.” 
Necessarily the record includes some publications that have nothing to 
commend them except their scarcity; and we doubt whether Edward 
Newton of Philadelphia or Robert Adam of Buffalo would add to their 
treasures any work with such dubious claims to fame. If there is ‘+. the 
world only one copy of a worthless book we see no reason. *t shuuld 
command a high price. We should as soon think of paying » premium for 
the possession of the one surviving haircloth sofa of the mid-Viétorian 
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A Frencu MAnret In Woop with MarBLeE FAacincs 


Earl of New York 


NOTABLE example of the many rare early American 
mantels in marble and wood we have on display. 
Also period mantels in French, Italian, Spanish, gand 
Georgian. 
Early lighting fixtures, wrought iron window grilles, 
doors, stair rails, marble fonts, and numerous other rare 
antiques. 


Special co-operative service rendered architects and decorators 


WALTER G. EARL 


235 EaS 42d Street (Between 2d and 3d Avenues) NEW YorK 
Rare and Unusual Heirlooms of the Pa 











Bep SprinG BracketTs, ALL SIZEs 


ENGLISH AND DoMeEsTIC 
FuRNITURE BRASSES 


Old brasses repaired and missing parts replaced 


A. L. FIRMIN 


34-36 Portland Street, Boston, Massacuusetrts 























































Worthy Antiques 


The Lort in Camac Street above Pine, 
PHILADELPHIA, will sell in December: 


Pine Hutch Chair, 1690, $125 
Arch Door Cherry Corner Cupboard, $130 
Pine Pewter Cupboard, $135 
Water Benches, Chests, High Post Beds, Desks 


Telephone, PENNYPACKER 1983 


The Loft. 


314 South Camac Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



































FRENCH ANTIQUES 











LOUIS XVI PAINTED CANVAS WALL PANELS, GREY GROUND, BIRDS AND 
FLOWERS IN NATURAL COLORS. PAIR DIRECTOIRE FAUTEUILS, DIREC- 
TOIRE TEA SET, VIEUX PARIS. SMALL LOUIS XV WRITING TABLE 


OLD FRANCE 


INCORPORATED 


714 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


JANE H. SWORDS 
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period. To some collectors, both the worthless book and the haircloth 
sofa acquire merit because, through some caprice of fate, they were not 
long ago burnt up. 

But for the collector who is a lover of literature as well as a seeker after 
the rare and precious, English Books will prove a delight, for it discloses 
the personal associations which give many books a value far beyond their | 


prices in the auction room. It must be a source of satisfaction to Kipling 7 
Barrie, Hardy, and some others who still move among us to know that |” 
their first efforts at authorship, run off in small editions from provincial 7 


presses, are now vertitably more precious than rubies. 


The illustrations include reproductions of title pages of many rare 3 
books as well as of Elizabethan manuscripts; and, in all respects, the 7 
printing and embellishments of the work happily supplement the text, [7 


SATIRICAL AND CONTROVERSIAL MEDALS OF THE REFORMATION. By Francis 7 


Pierrepont Barnard. Oxford University Press, American Branch, New York, 
1927. 45 pages; VI plates. Price $7.00. 


HIS monograph deals with a curious “‘sport” in the history of numis- 


matics, namely, the medals struck and circulated by the Papal 
government, on the one hand, and by the Protestants of northern Europe 
on the other, each satirizing and lampooning the other. In an age when 
partisan feeling was particularly bitter, and when the art of printing was 


only in its beginning, these medals served the purpose for which we now # 


use caricature. Among all the medals designed to this end, the author has 
confined himself to one sub-class — the double-headed type — in which 
the medal, on one or both sides, when viewed right side up, presents the 


head of Pope, or cardinal, or pretender to ecclesiastical authority; and, 


viewed the other way about, shows a devil or a fool with cap and bells, 





REFORMATION MEDAL 


The obverse shows the full-length figure of a bishop in sitting posture bal- 
anced by that of a woman similarly posed. The bishop holds 2 chalice; the 
woman, a book and a lighted altar candle. The inscription in German, 
Falsche Lere Gilt Nicht Mehr — False Doétrine Holds Good no More — might 
be a legend for either a Catholic or a Protestant medal. Evidently, however, 
this was a Protestant medal, the woman being the Scarlet Woman of Baby- 
lon allied with the authorities of the church, and the inscription on the 
reverse, Des Bapst Gebot ist Wider Got — The Pope’s Law is Against God. The 
effigy on the reverse is of the Cardinal-Fool type. 


The inscriptions on the medals put out by the Holy See are more 
dignified than those on most of the Protestant works which, in some 
cases, are of a scurrilous character, the tendency of revolutionists appar- 


ently being to make use of weapons that are disdained by the powers | 


whom they seek to overthrow. 


Not only are such medals rare, but they seem to have escaped the © 
particular attention of writers on numismatics. Hence we find in this 7 
book the first serious attempt to describe and interpret them. The author © 
does not try to trace the origin of the special form of caricature used, but 7 
it would be singular if there were not examples of it to be found at the © 
very beginnings of the art of design, for this trick of reversing is prac: 
tised by almost every schoolboy as crude in his drawing as the prehistoric 7 


men who left their sketches of animals on the walls of. caves in Spain. 


The text and accompanying notes by the author tell all that is to be ] 
known of these medals, and names their present whereabouts, chiefly the § 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. In the case of some that have disappeared 9 


but have previously been illustrated, he makes mention of the fat. 
Particularly interesting are the notes on the inscriptions, which, once 
understood through their allusions or implications, throw a considerable 
side light on the history of the Reformation, affording confirmation, fot 


instance, that Rome was more bitter against Calvinism than against any | 
other form of Protestantism. The footnotes in themselves are testimony 
to the extraordinary care which the author has taken that he might say 7 


the last word on these examples of medals of the Reformation. 
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Farry American Grass. By Rhea Mansfield Knittle. New York and 
er London, Century Company, 1927. Price $4.00. 
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SATIRICAL AND CONTROVERSIAL MEDALS OF THE REFORMATION. By 
Francis Pierrepont Barnard. Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, New York, 1927. Price $7.00. 





Questions and Answers 


Questions for answers in this column should be written clearly on one side of the 


— paper only, and should be addressed to the Queries Editor. 

al € All descriptions of objects needing classification or attribution should include 
Pe |) exact details of size, color, material, and derivation, and should, if possible, be ac- 
en companied by photographs. All proper names quoted should be printed in capital 
‘as letters to facilitate identification. 

ow ie Answers by mail cannot be undertaken, but photographs and other illustrated 
as © —s material needed for identification will be returned when stamps are supplied. 

ch : Attempts at valuation ANTIQUES considers outside its province. 

he 373. I. E. B., Connecticut, has enquired concerning the porcelain plate 
id, here reproduced. This piece was brought from England by an ancestor, 
ls. (and was passed on with an attached tradition to the effect that it belonged 


not only in the period, but, at one time, in the very household of Queen 
Anne. The prevailing color of the decoration is green, relieved with red, 
gold, yellow, black, and blue. 






























The identification of this plate developed a somewhat amusing variety 
of authoritative opinions. Though the piece seems undeniably Chinese 
in character, one museum official declared — though on the basis only of 
a photograph — that it could not be Chinese. A London authority, with 
no more than the same photograph to guide him, classified it as a speci- 
men of the Chinese Famille Verte, made probably after the time of 
K’ang Hsi, perhaps under Yung Chéng (1723-1735) or early in the reign 
of Ch’ien Lung (1736-1795). This attribution, while disposing of the 
Queen Anne tradition, would still give the plate a respectable rating for 
age. Confronted with the plate itself, a New York authority assigned 
the specimen to the K’ang Hsi period (1662-1722), and declared it good. 
So there may be something in the Queen Anne tradition after all. In any 
case, the plate is safely classifiable in the Famille Verte category, and 
may properly be assigned to the early eighteenth century — a conclusion 
which corresponds with the general opinion reached by Antiques before 
the quest for ultimate authority was undertaken. 

























THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 





EXHIBITION anp SALE 





IMPORTANT 
American Furniture 


STIEGEL, WISTARBURG, SANDWICH AND 

THREE-MOLD GLASS HISTORICAL BLUE 

STAFFORDSHIRE CHINA LUSTRE WARE 

LIVERPOOL PRINTED WARE ORIENTAL 

LOWESTOFT SILVER IRISH GLASS 
AND BENSON ETCHINGS 


COLLECTED BY 
THE WELL-KNOWN CONNOISSEUR 


MR. HERBERT LAWTON 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Illustrated Catalogue will Be Mailed 
on ‘Receipt of One Dollar 


TO BE SOLD BY HIS ORDER 
AT UNRESERVED PUBLIC SALE 
FRIDAY & SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 
JANUARY SIXTH anp SEVENTH, 1928 
AT TWO O’CLOCK 





THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 
MITCHELL KENNERLEY, Presipent 


489 Park -Avenue, at Fifty-Nanth Street 


New YorkK 
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English (Cabinet Hardware 


Dealers, collectors, architects, and others interested will 
find at our shop at all times an unusually complete line of 
faithfully reproduced and genuinely fine English cabinet 
hardware suitable for furniture and buildings of all periods. 


Send for our Catalogue 
Write us Your Needs 


CHARLES Corpts & Co. Jue. 


106 East roth Street New York City 
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! HERE is the complete record of 

American antiques — a fascin- 
ating story and clear, authoritative 
d guide, illustrated with more than 
Bi; ©6700 drawings that make plain every 
; Bit} point that may ever have puzzled 
ay «tthe collector. 


This book records the history of all the household arts in 
America from 1620 to 1830; outlines the lives and methods 
of the great cabinet-makers, silversmiths, clock-makers, 
weavers, glass-makers, and other craftsmen; shows how 
local conditions in the different colonies and states deter- 
mined for what crafts each became famous; and relates 
the household arts to the social conditions of the times. 
A pictorial glossary explains every term by a picture. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF 
AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


By Lurevie Van ArSDALE GUILD 
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$4 Dovus.epay, Pace & Co., Garden City, New York $4 

















374. M. H. H., Massachusetts, has a set. of six chairs, one of which is 
here pictured, bearing the name /. 
Holden. 

Each chair retains its original 
rush seat, which has, however, been 
covered at some time with plush. 
An elaborate stencil decoration in 
gold embellishes the front legs and 
the back. 

This chair is an interesting hybrid 
type. It has some characteristics of 
the period 1815 to 1825; it is not 
quite a Sheraton fancy; nor is it 
quite a Hitchcock. 

Does any reader know where 
J. Holden was located, and when 
he was engaged in making chairs? 


375. 4A.G. L., New Jersey, writes 
to say that, in restoring an old 
maple low post bed, she has found 
that corks are very satisfactory 
for filling the holes which were 
originally for the ropes. She first 
soaked the corks in hot water and 
then tapped them in the holes with 
a tack hammer. 





376. M. W.M., Massachusetts, enquires as 
to the date and classification of the charm- 
ing little mirror here reproduced. The piece 
is somewhat unusual in its combination of 
delicate scrolls, flower urn, and pendant 
husks above — all characteristic of what 
may be called the Hepplewhite type of 
mirror — and the rather heavy and ornately 
scrolled lower apron, whose mass and 
elaboration recall types which came some- 
what earlier into vogue. The painted panel 
above the looking glass is another feature 
far from. common — though by no means 
unknown —in such mirrors. In many 
respects the piece resembles one pictured in 
Figure 348 of the first volume of Lock- 
wood’s Colonial Furniture. We should place 
its date somewhere between 1785 and 1800. 


377. B. F. M., Pennsylvania, prompted 
by an article on early Staffordshire figures 
in Antiques for January, 1927, enquires 
concerning the relative antiquity of the 
innumerable Staffordshire figures and 
animals displayed in the shops today. 

So general a question is not readily 
answered. It may be said, however, that’ 
the very subjects of most of the large Staf- 
fordshire figures and groups displayed today proclaim their recent origin. 
The heroes of Scott’s novels, various public characters, such as Queen 
Victoria and the Prince Consort, Moody and Sankey, well-known actors 
in popular parts, Uncle Tom and Little Eva, and innumerable other 
personages appear. Obviously, these representations cannot be very 
old. 

The original molds in which many of them were first cast are still 
preserved, and are in use today. Hence it is often difficult to tell whether 
a figure may have an antiquity of fifty years or of fifty days. Usually, 
however, the workmanship of the fifty year old figures is better than that 
of their more recent counterparts; and this superiority is observable in 
the application of colors as well as in the pencilling of such features as 
eyes, eyebrows, and lips. But this observation offers no indubitable test. 
A piece may be honorably old, yet very badly executed; it may be new 
and excellent. Old or new, however, pieces which display muddy and 
careless coloring, poor pencilling of details, and a rough or sticky glaze 
are hardly worth consideration. 

The really old Staffordshire figures, those of Astbury and Whieldon in 
the eighteenth century, for example, and those of Ralph Wood are 
extremely rare. While often lacking in what may be called “refined 
elegance,” they possess an extraordinary vitality of modelling, and the 
luscious quality of their glaze is unapproached by that of any later 
works. 
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80 (harles Street, Boston, MassacuusETTS 





Telephone, HAYMARKET 2539 





Authenticity guaranteed 











Lovers of Antiques 
will like these reproductions and old-fashioned things 


Wrought Iron Candleholder 


A graceful, old-fashioned candleholder of hand-forged wrought iron from 
the blacksmiths’ shops of the Carolina Mountains. Length, 25. inches; 
height, centre cup 84 inches; 7 cups. No. 568. Price, $18. 


English Style 
Bench 


This reproduction of an old 
English-style stool or bench 
is an excellent and praétical 
piece of furniture that will 
find many uses in any home. 
No. 911, 11 inches x 18 inches 
x 18 inches high. Price, $15. 


Lae 


Hour or 
Sand Glass 


An old-fashioned hour or sand glass filled with red 
sand and accurately timed. The frame is of hand- 
wrought iron. Height, 814 inches. No. 579. Price, 
each $4. 

Satisfactory discounts to reliable dealers. Ask for catalogue’ 


The TREASURE CHEST 


ASHEVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 




















M. GRIEVE CoO. 


TWO THIRTY-FOUR 
EAST FIFTY-NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Re, 
The largest importers 


of genuine Antique hand 
carved painting frames. 


Over 2,000 always in 
stock, many as low 
priced as reproductions. 


pa, 


““The Frame can sell The Picture’ 


Member Antique and Decorative Arts League 














ECRETARY of the Louis Seize Period, of citronnier 
wood, drop leaf and two doors, each paneled and 
enriched with bronze filets and narrow husk marquetry of 
pear and harewood. Oval disks of burl elm inlaid in centre 
of leaf and doors. Interior beautifully cabineted. From the 
collection of the Provencal poet, Roumanille. 
Also, massive old walnut armoire from Saintonge, per- 
fect condition. Old French gaming table, and exceptionally 
attractive sewing table, with mirror, of merisier wood. 


H. F. D., care ANTIQUES, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


Two very fine Philadelphia pie-crust tables; a notable Duncan Phyfe 
sofa; a Chippendale sofa with fret corners and pierced stretchers; a Chip- 
pendale knee-hole pedestal desk; an oval dining table with drop leaves, 
cabriole legs, ball-and-claw feet; a pair of very fine knife boxes with inlay 
on lids and fittings; a William and Mary chair-back settee; a Chippendale 
fireside chair, Straight legs finely carved; several fine Chippendale 
mirrors; fine Hepplewhite and Chippendale chairs, singly and in sets. 


An invitation to inspect my finds is cordially extended; 
but I shall appreciate telephone appointments. 


ADRIEN FRANCOIS WELLENS 
430 East 57th Street ‘New York City 


In the Fashionable Sutton Place District 
Telephone, Puaza 3107 


— 





A QUEEN ANNE DESK 


Witu Hicu Casrioie Lecs, In Mapie 


A KETTLE DESK 


In ManHocGany 


A CurLy Map.Le DEsk 
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A CurLyY BiRcH DESK 


Other desks in cherry, walnut, 
pine, and oak. 


Also the usual large Stock of 
furniture, glass, rugs, china, 
iron, pewter, and homespuns. 


es 


The Webster Place Antique Shop 


FRANKLIN C. C. Brown New HampsHIRE 


On the Daniel Webster Highway, 70 Miles North of Boston 
15 Miles from Concord 





Everything Guaranteed as Represented 











Mrs. SCHERNIKOW 


929 Mapison AVENUE 
New York City 


Telephone, BUTTERFIELD 2557 
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cAmerican and English Antiques 


Rare Old Hooked Rugs 
a Specialty 








Aw Intarp Boarp 1n MAHOGANY 


T he 
16 East 13th Street Antique Shop 
New Store —100 Well 56th Street 
New York 


Sitio ace co enaeaimes 
see ig tts 


We have two smaller inlaid boards, inlaid card 
tables, stands, leaf tables, bureaus, mirrors. 


At our 13th Street Shop we have a very large 





collection of woodwork—panelling, mantels, 


leaded lights. : 
Expert Restoring of Antiques 2 
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Among my interesting acquisitions 
abroad are: 


An old and rare English Portable Coaching 
Table with collapsible standard and exten- 
sion sides. 


An old Spode Tea Service, decoration of fruit 
in stencil design; several Fine Old Trays 
with pearl inlay, lacquer decorations. 


Fine Crystal Appliqués; Interesting Mirrors 
with painted panels, one, of the she-wolfs of 
Italy. 


Two Fine Old Portraits;’Two-Pedestal Dun- 
can Phyfe Dining Table; several Old En- 


ameled and Porcelain Boxes. 


An Exquisite Over-Mantel Painting, Adam 
period; many of the Scarce Small Tables, 
English and French; a Set of Eight Sheraton 
Dining Chairs. 


firs. Cordleyp 


1319 CoNNECTICUT AVENUE WasuincTon, D. C. 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 


BALL BRASSES 








B-1. List Price $1.00. S1zE 234 Incu Borinc 
B-4. List Price $1.20. Size 3% Incu Borin 


Liberal Discount 
to Dealers 


OLtp Time Hanp WorkKMANSHIP 


Without makeshift or cheapening, produces exact 
replicas of the genuine, including 
natural antique color 
myo 
We make, match, copy, or repair anything in Brass 
used on antique furniture 


Send for illuStrated price lift 


tdéress BALL BRASSES Hstsfitanin 























Do Your Own Stenciling 
HE secret of old-fashioned stenciling lay 
in combining a number of single designs 

to make various patterns, and in correctly 
applying the gilt. How this was done is known 
to very few except old-time craftsmen, of 
whom I am one. 

Send to me for sheet of 20 designs, direc- 
tions for cutting and applying, and correct 
stencil brush, also 12 cut-outstencils and direc- 
tions for getting the old rosewood stain. Then 


you can decorate chairs, clocks, bellows, trays, 
etc.,andpreserve their true antiqueappearance. 


Complete outfit, $3.50 Send check with order 


OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 
€. €. White 


BELMONT VERMONT 
Antique Furniture Glass China 








EState of 


James Curran 
1625 Pine Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


is 
GENU NE ANTIQUES 


Furniture China 
and Silver. Old 
Phila. wood and 


marble mantels. 
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Illustrated: A walnut chest-on- 
frame in original untouched 
condition. Date 1740. Size, 42 
inches wide, by 69% inches 
high, by 23 inches deep. 


ecAlso 


Other early American pieces. I 
advise art collectors to 
inspect them. 


¥ 


F. S. CAPOZZI 


337 Bloomfield Avenue 


Montciair, NEw JERSEY 
25 Minutes from New York City 
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“VAUGHAN’S 


Original Liquid Powder 


PEWTER 
POLISH 


Is guaranteed to be better than 
anything you have used for silver- 
ware or pewter. 








One half pint size, 50 cents postpaid 


L H. VauGcHan TaunTon, Mass. 





_ When in“ TheBerkshires” 
v1stt 
G. & A. H. OSWALD’S 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


11 Linpen STREET, PitrsFIELD, Mass. 
Near the Maplewood Hotel 


Sideboards, desks, tables, chairs, 
rockers, stools, clocks, mirrors. 
A good line of old glass and 
china. Currier & Ives and other 
old colored prints. 


SPECIAL SALE 


OF 


About 10,000 Pieces of Antique Furniture, China, 
Glass, Pewter, Linens, Bottles, Ironware, etc. 


Must be sold at a sacrifice for want 
of storage room. Some of these pieces 
have been in a building which has not 
been opened for about seven years. 


Located along the Perkiomen Valley 20 miles south of Allentown, 12 miles west of 
Quakertown, 18 miles northeast of Pottstown, 38 miles north of Philadelphia. 


A. J. PENNYPACKER 


g0r Main Street PENNSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Montgomery County 








MARY CLAIRE O’BRIEN 


Antiques 


Sixty-Three Fifth Avenue 
New YorkK CiTy 


Entrance on Thirteenth Street Telephone, ALGONQUIN 1934 





147 Watchung Avenue Monrcrair, N. J. 


A shop and house full of antique furniture; Windsor 
chairs; chests (one signed and dated); pewter; Lowestoft; 
samplers; historical blue. 

Old Chinese embroideries, porcelains, and _brasses 
brought personally from the East. 


Fourteen miles by auto or bus from New York: three minutes walk from 
the Erie Station at Watchung Avenue 








For sale, this new hooked rug, all wool, 
in pastel shades, size 9 feet by 12 feet. 


COBB-DAVIS, Inc. 


RockLaAnD, MAINE 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 















A. L. CURTIS 


Harrington Park 
New JERSEY 
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LONG LANE 
Offers: 


An unequalled set of six 
Sheraton chairs; a fine set 
of early Virginia chairs; a 
choice selection of furni- 
ture in the style of Chip- 
pendale, Hepplewhite, 
and Sheraton; rare Wind- 
sor furniture; an imposing 
colletion of American 
pewter; foreign pewter; 
metal lamps and light- 


ing devices; Americana. 


Ne of) 
P. G. PLatr M. M. Puiatr 


Walling ford, PENNSYLVANIA 





ANTIQUE OIL JARS 


For Your GarDEN 


XQUISITE in form and 

color, they give your gar- 
den at once that age-old aspect 
so desired. 


SUN DIALS, SEATS, VASES, NORMANDY 
ANIMALS, FOUNTAINS, BIRD BATHS, Etc. 


Catalogues and photographs upon request 


THE BARCLAY COMPANY 
Garden Wares 


NARBERTH PENNSYLVANIA 











Size 2 feet 8 inches by 5 feet 2 inches Price $175 


OLD HOOKED RUGS 


UR collection consists of thousands of Old Hooked 
Rugs, with none of the modern ones of poor quality 
that are glutting the market. 
Whatever you need— mat, scatter, or room size; of 
floral, conventional, or geometric design — we have it. 
Selections will be sent on approval. Kindly send refer- 
ences with your order. 


-YACOBIAN BROTHERS 


Hooked Rug Specialists 


Telephone, KENMORE 4439 EsTABLISHED 1904 
280 Dartmouth Street, Boston, MAssACHUSETTS 


Dea.ers: Write for quotations 











King Booper Shop 


73 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Boston, Mass. 


Early -American Furniture 
and 


(ontemporary Decorations 






































ane Te ae Clock, 
Glasses & Dials 


Mrrror Tops, Trays 
RESTORED OR REPRODUCED, ANY 
STYLE, SIZE, QUANTITY 
Oil Paintings Restored 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
Prompt Service 


References from leading collectors and dealers 


H. & G. BERKS 


(G. Berks formerly with W.W. Sprague) 


1276 Blue Hill Avenue, Matrapan, Mass. 
Telephone Mirton 7697 





= 


JOHN ALDEN HOUSE 


DvuxBuRY:: 2 MAssACHUSETTS 
After the exhibition rooms have 

been arranged in an attractive 

and homelike setting, there will 

be offered for sale many choice 
antiques. 

One six-legged highboy in pine, 

rare trestle table, and other rare 
pieces. 


Telephone, DuxBury 221-4 















Telephones: 
RicHMOND 3166 and 3167 


Hooked Rugs 


Now HEapQuaRTERS FOR Hooxkep RuGs IN THE UNITED STATES 


Frank W. Barton 
President 


No question about it. We are glad to send selections any- 
where on approval to all responsible parties. We are also 
receiving numerous collections of antique furniture, old 
glass, coverlets, quilts, etc. Whatever your wants, write 
us. We can help you. 


New Enctanp Sates Association, INc. 
222 State Street, Boston, MAassacHUSETTS 


Everything Gu.:cranteed as Represented 


WAYSIDE ANTIQUE. SHOP 


2078 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
F. W. STANTON 
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| Sasi mahogany slant-top desk, 

unusually good cabinet, two secret 
drawers; inlaid mahogany card table; 
Chippendale card tables, Chinese 
taste; chests of drawers in mahogany, 
one serpentine; Sandwich glass and 
lamps in all colors; many small and 
attractive cabinet pieces in enamels; 
card cases, snuff boxes, etc. 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 











A Wipe Rance or Unique ANTIQUES FROM 
THE Provinces OF FRANCE, OF UNUSUAL 
INTEREST AND CHARM 


ANN ELSEY 
FRENCH PROVINCIAL ANTIQUES 


163 East 54TH StrEET, New York City Pxaza 0876 


ARE YOU PLANNING AN 
AUCTION? 


For many years now Wm. K. MacKay Co. Inc. 
have been the leading auctioneers in New England. 
They will be glad to consult with you regarding the 
holding of an auction sale anywhere in New England. 


Antique Sales a Specialty Appraisal for all Purposes 


Wa. K. MacKay Co. Inc. 


Auctioneers and Appraisers 


7 Bosworth Street ( xe.) Boston, Mass. 











Appraisals 


WORKS OF ART, ANTIQUES 
ART PROPERTY 


BENJAMIN K. SMITH 


77 West Washington Street 
Chicago Illinois 


Appraisals and Inventories compiled for Insurance, Probate, 
Inheritance Tax, Distribution, Sale, or other Purposes. 








AG Stock of antiques has just arrived, everything in 


the rough. It consists of convex mirrors, Chippendale 
mirrors; sets of three Hepplewhite dining room tables; two, 
three, and four-part pedestal Duncan Phyfe dining tables; 
sets of Hepplewhite, Sheraton, and Chippendale chairs; 
tea tables; card tables; Pembroke tables; Hepplewhite 
- sofas; wingchairs; lots of small china and glass, pewter, etc. 
I have to turn these things into money. I will sell my 
goods at very reasonable prices. 


Dealers will do well to get in touch with me at once. 
If you care to come and see the goods, kindly drop 
me a line for an appointment. 


Catering to the wholesale trade. Correspondence invited. 


H. RUBIN 


Boston, MassAcHUSETTS 


126 Charles Street 
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GOBLETS IN THIRTY- L[HREE PATTERNS 


Ten sets of six or more. Perhaps we can match yours. 
Several water sets; pitcher, tray, and goblets. 


WOK 26004 
3: WOOG 


TheSampler 


2 
Antiques. 
ABCOEF GHI/sHLINNOPQ 

RETUVYWLYIE 
123456 7890 
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Adalins Smiths 


3 20000 ED @ x 900 OOK 


Prospect Terrace 


|, Cortland It. Furniture in mahogany, cherry, maple, pine, 
De ccd refinished and in the rough. 


Lacy Sandwich glass; cup plates; flasks; three-mold bottles; a 
hundred or more lamps, many pairs, several in 
colors; overlay lamps and bottles. 
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Fireplace furniture, quilts, coverlets, prints, and clocks. 
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eA Set of Seven H. epplewhite (Chairs OLLECTION of old Continental pewter, mostly French, 


recently acquired in Paris. Especially noteworthy are the 
Six Side and One -Arm four Louis XIII candlesticks, the large Louis XIV church candel- 
abra, and the beautifully shaped hanaps. 

This small group of pewter is shown along with the old brocades, 
velvets, damasks, toiles, and laces at the 


HALL’s ANTIQUE STUDIO ASHLEY STUDIOS OF OLD Fasrics 


BOSTON STUDIOS: 35 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 
396 DELAWARE AVENUE Telephone: KENMORE 2038 
BurFa.o, N. Y. HOME STUDIOS: 80 Main Street Foxsoro, Mass. 


Telephone, TUPPER 9669 Damasks, Silks, Toiles in quantity for decoration 
Everything Guaranteed as Represented of whole rooms 


The STEPPING STONE 


What to do with Christmas money? Invest it, of course, in something beauti- 
ful, something permanent, something, in short, that will recall pleasantly the 
giver. In my collection of antiques you will find many such things. I can list 
but a few suggestions here, but I welcome a request for others. 


Claw-and-ball-foot wingchair; Windsor and Oak gateleg table; Hepplewhite tea table; 
fiddle-back chairs; Sheraton sideboard; ma- pine and maple tap tables; candle stands; 
hogany and cherry chests of drawers; walnut tip tables; pine dresser and settle; early pine 
and mahogany secretaries; maple Governor and stretcher desks. 

Winthrop desks; beds in maple and mahogany. 


Statuette of Benjamin Franklin 
Currier Portrait of Benjamin Franklin 


GLAss : Fine Sure Mopets : PEWTER 


MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 


Tue Sreppinc STONE 277 Elm Street West Haven, CoNnNECTICUT 
Known from coast to coast for its hospitality to lovers of antiques Seven minutes from New Haven Railroad Station 
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A Duncan Puyre Sora, 7 FEET 33 INCHES LONG, 25 INCHES 
DEEP, 33 INCHES HIGH 


For Sale: Reproductions of Old Chintzes. 


Wanted to Purchase: Old Prints of Baltimore; Currier print of President 
Zachary Taylor; maple fiddle-back armchair with rush seat and duck 
feet; Chippendale mahogany ladder-back armchair; Lowestoft tea 
caddies; lamps with colored glass bowls. 


JOHN G. MATTHEWS 


BALTIMORE 8 East FRANKLIN STREET MARYLAND 





Twenty-five Years of Honest Dealing 
ts Your ProteGtion 








SHAY ANTIQUES, INc. 
181-185-187 Charles St., Boston, Massachusetts 


Corner Charles and Cambridge Streets 


cA Treasure House of Antiques 


Dealers find our stock and prices very attrac- 
tive and patronize us consistently. You will do 
likewise. 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 





ANNA M. Latse PHILLIPS 


announces the opening of 


HEARTHSTONE STUDIOS 


at 
965 Madison Avenue, New York City 
(Between 75th and 76th Streets) 
Telephone, RHINELANDER 9794 


We are specializing in 
Hookep, BraipED, AND WovEN RuGs AND 
Earty AMERICAN FURNITURE 


We will co-operate with architeéts and decorators 


BLUE AND WHITE STODDARD GLASS 
SANDwicH G ass, OLp BraAssEs 
Rare PENNSYLVANIA POTTERY 


Oxp Bristot CHINA 
(Popularly called “Gaudy Dutch’’) 


HisTorRicAL AND OTHER CHINA 
AMERICAN AND FoREIGN PEWTER 
Fine MAuHoGANy 
Earzty Pine AND Mapte FurRNITURE 


In the shop of 
MRS. ALBERT K. HOSTETTER 


10 South Queen Street LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 





as 
RUTH KNOX! 
TAN TIOUES | 


oA VERY fine cherry corner cup- 
board, medium sized. Mahog- 
any secretary. Set of six unusually 
fine mahogany dining room chairs. 
Historical tole tray, beautifully 
decorated. Alabaster lamp. Two 
mahogany mirrors with the original 
paintings. Small collection of Dr. Syntax prints, dated 
and signed. Many worth while antiques are to be 
found in my studio at all times. 


RUTH KNOX 
529 Third Street, near Main Ntiacara Fatts, N.Y. 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 





Hare €§ COOLIDGE 
54 West rrth Street :: New York City 


Rare Antiques 


CHOICE COLLECTION OF 
HOOKED RUGS 


Call or make appointment between 
10.00 and 12.30 A. M. 


Telephone, ALGONQUIN 9734 Everything Guaranteed as Represented 











CHINA 


ALL THE ADVERTISING SPACE 
IN THIS MAGAZINE WOULD NOT 
BE SUFFICIENT TO DESCRIBE 
THE INTERESTING CHINA I 
HAVE FOR SALE AT PRESENT. 
A VISIT WILL WELL REPAY. 


cows 


MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 
265 King Street, Pottstown, Pennsylvania 





eAntiques &° Books 








OPEN BOOK 
Lesley Frost 


ANTIQUES 
Miss O’Herron 


124 SouTH STREET 
PITTSFIELD, MassaAcHUSETTS 
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SILVER SERVICES 


‘Repairing and ‘Restoring of 
Pewter, Silver, and ‘fewelry 


GEBELEIN 


A Name that Stands for the Fine# in Silver 


79 CHESTNUT STREET, Boston, MassacHuseETTSs 








If you cannot get a good antique,get a good reproduction 


No. 1260— Mahogany and gold mirror, $25.00, 35% x 18% inches | 
outside measure. 
Oval framed silhouettes “George and Martha Washington,” $3.75 
each—others $6.75 each. 
Send for illustrated circular of silhouettes and frames 


FOSTER BROTHERS 


Arlington, Mass., and 4 Park Square, BoSton, Mass. 





ie | 


Virginia Walnut Lowboy, 29% Inches Long, 29% Inches High, 20 Inches Deep 


In Pine: Seven-foot bench; grandfather clock; tall kitchen cabinet; checkerboard 
candle stand with X base; child’s cradle with hood; three-section mantel mirror; 
several small pine mirrors; Godey prints framed in pine; child’s crib. 

In Mahogany: Slant-top desk; rope-leg drop-leaf table; rare knee-hole Hepple- 
white inlaid dressing table. ’ 
In Maple: Curly maple slant-top Governor Winthrop desk; Windsor armchair; 
slat-back rocker; banister-back armchair with two side chairs to match; low 
Poster beds; tall carved maple bed with acanthus leaf and pineapple; set of 
six Sheraton dining chairs (one armchair), original paint and stenciling; one 
tavern table, good rake to legs, in the rough; one canopy-top bed, acanthus 

leaf carving. 

In Cherry: Tip-and-turn table; drop-leaf table; five-inch lamp globes; Stiegel 
flip glass; cup plates; Sandwich glass. 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 


E. C. HALL 


145 Longmeadow Street LoncMEaDow, Mass. 
On Main Route from Boston to New York. Three Blocks 
from Spring field Line. Look for 145 on yellow sign. 








(urly Maple Sideboard 
Maple ‘Dresser 


(35 inches long) 


Tavern and X-Leg Tables 
BanisSler-Back (hairs 
Sets of (hairs and Desks 


Large eAssortment of 
Hooked ‘Rugs 
Lowestoft (ups and Saucers 


Large Selection of 
Glass and Pewter for Gifts 


Unusual Gift Department 


Interior Decorating 
14 Prospect Street 


East Orange New Jersey 
Near Brick Church Station of D. L. & W. R. R. 
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A Large (Collection 
of Authentic 


Spanish Artfioues 
FABRICS: WROUGHT IRON 
of the 17th and 18th (enturtes 


9 ONDANAe pe CORDOVA 


11 Water Street (Near South Ferry) New York 
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‘Re-seat Your Old (hairs Y surself | 


Ir Is perfectly easy to repair that old rush chair 
yourself and at practically no expense. 

Ir Is not necessary to wade in the marshes, nor to 
buy real rush. Our PAPER TWIST will outwear 
a rush seat, and looks twice as well. 

Directions for re-rushing are in ANTIQUES for 
August 1924. Our prices are: 


5 pounds 75c. per pound 
10 pounds 50c. per pound 
50 pounds 20c. per pound 


About 24% pounds per seat required 
Kindly remit with order to save time 


NATIONAL PATENT REED SALES COMPANY 
DrexEL BuILDING : PHILADELPHIA 





All Good Roads Lead to 


THE CoLoniAL ANTIQUE SHOP 
308 Stewart Avenue 


Near Cornell University 


The largest stock in the state of early American antiques of every 
description. Visitors to Ithaca and Cornell should visit the shop. Open 
all the year round. Humane prices. Dealers supplied with goods in their 
original condition. Booklets and good photographs furnished on request. 
WALTER F. LARKIN 
le) 


Tue Rep Brick ANTIQUE SHOP 
205 Main Street 


Just 15 miles from Somerville on the Trenton-Butsoille Pike 


The House of Old Maple and Pine. Just a nice motor ride from New York 
or Philadelphia or intermediate points. You will be delighted when you 
visit this shop with its fine old glassware, Currier prints, quilts, coverlets, 
and old iron, copper, and brass. Everything is reasonably priced. 

MARIE L. LARKIN 


IrHaca, New York 


FLemincton, NEw JERSEY 


The 
BULLSEYE 
SHOP 


54 Church Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
a 


LINEN : CHINA :GLASS : RUGS 


Mrs. PEercivaL Dove 





BERTHA B. HAMBLY 


Greycroft 


Antique Furnishings for (ity 


and (ountry Homes 
ayo 
Summer Branch GREYCROFT 
GREYCROFT 224 WATERMAN STREET 


Matunuck Point Roap 
WakeEFIELp, R. I. 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 


Provipence, R. I, 
Telephone ANGELL 3427 


Rusu SEATING RELIABLY€9 ExPERTLY DONE 
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We make rush seats 
in small or large 
quantity for manu- 
facturers or private 
clients. We apply 
them to old chairs or 
to new. We tone them 
to match antiques 
where that is desir- 
able. We produce 
high-class work at 
reasonable prices; and 
we offer real service 
that is prompt and 
dependable. We ask 
that chairs and 
frames, to be seated, 
be sent to us. 
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COLONIAL RUSH SEAT COMPANY 
226 Main Street GarDNER, MASSACHUSETTS 











JANE WHITE LONSDALE 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 
314 East 57TH STREET 
NEw YorK CiTrTy 
PLAZA 3357 





HAND BATIKED LAMP SHADES 
of 
PLEATED PARCHMENT 


Specially designed to harmonize with the finest of antiques 
and period interiors. Rich and exquisite in coloring. Prices 
from $3 to $20 according to size. 


ANTIQUES 


In addition to our large collection, we have recently ac- 
quired some interesting and important pieces of early 
pine. See them at the 


WATER WHEEL [1714] 
CASTLE & LABS BROS. 
R. D. No. 2 Easton PIke 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 


DoyLESTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
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Knowledge 


and € xperience 


. is a business where knowl- 
edge is all important, and 
knowledge comes only through long 
experience. 


We have been in business for twenty 
years, which is a very long time in 
the antique business. During that 
time we have gained an experienced 
judgment upon which you can always 


depend. 


Visit our shop, inspect our building 
filled at all times with early furniture, 
hooked rugs, china, glassware, and 
the like. We are only a twenty-min- 
ute ride from Boston by Street car or 
taxi. 


H. SACKS & SONS 


62-64 Harvard Street Brook ine, Mass. 








DEALERS AND DECORATORS 
Wuat Are You SEEKING? 


Georce W. Rernocvs 


W ashing ton, De. 


Showrooms: 1742 M. Street, N.W. Telephone: Main 552 














FINE ANTIQUES for 
CHRISTMAS MONEY 


What nicer way can you spend your 
“Christmas money” than to buy that 
lovely bit of antique, for which you 
have so longed? A gift which you 
will cherish in the years to come and 
whose charm is as enduring as time. 


The Katharine Willis Antique Shop 


offers a new list full of suggestions: 
A beautiful bit of old china, lustre, 
or glass; a fine piece of old pewter; 
a quaint old Currier print; a distinc- 
tive piece of furniture. All these, and 
many other items we have in won- 
derful collections. Send for this list. 
Buy yourself a Christmas present. 


Special: Priced list of over 360 historical bottles 
and flasks sent for $1.00. Invaluable to colle¢tors. 


KATHARINE WILLIS 


Long Island’s Famous Antique Shop 
272 Hillside Avenue, Jamaica, LonG Istanp, N. Y. 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 








103 Lexington -Avenue New Yorx,N.Y. 


AN EXQUISITE 
Lyre CtLock 
IN 
MAHOGANY AND 


ORMOLU 
(1934” High) 
° 


The daintiest imag- 
inableexample of the 
French style which 
influenced the de- 
signs of Duncan 
Phyfe. Appropriate 
with American 
mahogany 


a | » 
Timepieces for Every Purpose 


An enormous variety of decorative 
clocks, rare clocks, tall clocks, wall 


clocks. 


J. HENRY 


SCHOTTLER 
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Mahogany 
Chippendale (hair 


Cabriole Legs, American 








Carver Armchair 
Pilgrim Century Candle Stand 
Early American 


ANTIQUES 
Tin Candelabrum with Hood 
PEWTER : GLASS : CHINA : IRON : BRASS 
and COPPER 
AT THE SIGN OF THE COACH 


Isabel Houghton Glatfelter G. V. Glatfelter 
29 NortHampTon Roap Amuerst, MassacHUSETTS 
Everything Guaranteed as Represented 


























Visitors to 
THe YELLow House oF THE ARCHWAY 


URING January will find there some very nice 
examples of the furniture of the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries, including a pair of Cromwellian 
chairs; a small table with trumpet turned legs; and a very 
good chest of drawers in walnut, with bun feet, paneled 
ends, and single arch mouldings. 
We have also just acquired a pair of Sheraton card tables, 
good ones, and an unusually fine Sheraton wingchair. 
By appointment, we will be glad to meet visitors at any train 


GEORGE BATTEN 


321 Nassau Street Telephone: Princeton, 846 
Princeton, NEw JERSEY 
Remember, we do not display any sign 








The WINTHROP ANTIQUE SHOP 


Emma L. Tuomas 


134 Winthrop Street Taunton, Mass. 


GENUINE ANTIQUES 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 


Mahogany 
Field Bed 


LLUSTRATED at the 
left is a beautiful ma- 
hogany field bed, all 
original and in good con- 
dition. It is but one of 
the many fine pieces in 
our stock at present. 


CURIOSITY SHOP 


W. H. Wivxinson, Proprietor 


1901-1911 Main Street Kansas City, Missouri 
Four Blocks from Union Station Everything Guaranteed as Represented 








(Competently Restored When Sold; 
Before That, in the Rough 


Antique furniture and woodwork 
bought and sold. Your own antiques 
repaired and upholstered, matched 
if you wish. Special detail work. 


A. WILLIAMS 


56 Ossining Road, PLEASANTVILLE, New York 


TELEPHONE 211 
Everything Guaranteed as Represented 


LANCASTER PENNSYLVANIA 


is the place to find 
Earty AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Do not miss an opportunity to visit my 
store when in this vicinity, or write me 
what you are in the market for and I 
shall be pleased to send you photo- 
graphs and descriptions. 


L. P. AARDRUP 


341 N. Queen Street LANCASTER, PENN. 











The BOARDMAN &§ GRAY 


“Little Beauty 
Grand” 
Spinet Art (ase 


Custom built throughout, 
making it the choice of the 
most discriminating musi- 
cians for the past go years. 


Descriptive catalogue 
on request 





Mopern GranpD 
Reproduced from Spinet 108 


Factories: AuBany, N. Y. 
years old 











Use Your Christmas Money Wisely 


ANY desirable pieces to select from including 
mirrors, lamps, clocks, a large variety of 
pressed glass, sewing tables, maple desk, card tables, 
tip tables, hooked rugs, and numerous other inter- 
esting articles. 


SHop Orpen AFTERNOONS AND EVENINGS 


CHARLES E. COMINS 


On Boston Post Road 
One East Main Street Warren, Mass. 
Look for the Red Arrow 
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NEW ENGLAND’S FOREMOST RESTORERS OF ANTIQUES 


We Have ReEcENTLY DIscovERED 


HAT antique dealers and collectors miles away 

in the west and south, as well as in New England, 
find it profitable and advantageous to send their 
good antique pieces to the Foremost Restorers of 
Antiques in old New England. They express their 
delight at knowing, now, just where to send the 
things that they have long treasured, but left in 
broken condition because they feared that they 
would get into the hands of some unskilled worker 
with no special experience in the restoration of 
antiques, thereby taking the remaining value from 
the piece through poor workmanship. 

We spare neither time nor expense in doing things 
precisely correct, deriving our compensation for this 
extra work from the many letters of commendation 
which we receive from new and satisfied customers. 


Try us once. You will come again. We restore 
mirrors, furniture, old gilding, oil paintings, carvings, 
and lacquer work. 

Established 1896 


MARTIN HEILIGMANN & SONS 


228 Columbus Avenue Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, Hancock 2326 


FrencH Prints oN PaRCHMENT, 
Cut-Out WInpows: 


Square SHADE AS ILLUSTRATED, 
Frencu Prints MounteD on 
Sirk, Cut-Out Winpows: 
10-inch size 
12-inch size 
14-inch size 
16-inch size 
17-inch size 


10-inch shade 
12-inch shade 
14-inch shade 
15-inch shade 
17-inch shade 


Smaller sizes may be ordered with tops for 
bridge lamps. Also may be had with Amer- 
ican scenery prints up to the 12-inch size. 


OX BOW ANTIQUE SHOP 


EARLY NEW ENGLAND PINE AND MAPLE FURNITURE 
88 CHARLES STREET, Boston, Mass. 








THe WINTER Home 


OF THE 


Hyannis TREASURE SHOP 


Onty CHOICE AND 
UNUSUAL ANTIQUES 


Early American Furniture 
a Spectalty 


HELEN TRAYES 


CHATHAM 2 3 Care Cop 
Telephone 256 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 
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Hurricane GLoBe 


At.all times a complete Stock of fine cab- 
inet hardware including reproductions 
of old brasses and ironware. 


Catalogue Free to the Trade. 
To all others 20 cents a copy. 


I. SACK 


Fine (abinet Hardware 


ot CuarLEs STREET 
BOSTON 


625 Lexincton AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 























~$ 74 




















BOOKSTORE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHNSON'S 


SPRINGFIELD 








ANTIQUES 


Jua now we have some particularly 
fine and rare pieces of Stoddard, 
Sandwich, and Pitkin glass. Photo- 
graphs and prices sent on request. 





BOOKS - STATIONERY « TOYS - GIFTS - ANTIQUES 
THE LARGEST £TORE OF ITS KIND IN NEW ENGLAND 





Che Eagle Antique Shop 
49 (harles Street : Boston, Mass. 


VERY Ear.ty SMALL CurLY MAPLE HIGHBoy 


Scalloped Apron, Fine Curl, Excellent Condition 
Only 5 feet 2 inches high; 35 inches wide 


A Fine COLLECTION OF 
FurNITURE: HookeDRucs: Bric-a-BraAc 





MARY LENT 
Antiques 


g East 8TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


FOREIGN ANTIQUES 


As to Rome, Venice, France and, during the last several 
generations, to England. 


Now ancient treasures of superb workmanship, large and 
small, are brought to the young aspiring nation which can 
‘best buy— 

OBJECTS OF ART, FULL OF 
CHARACTER AND IN SOUND 
CONDITION 


For gifts or for accessories in one’s own home. 


MARION BOOTH TRASK 


37 East 57th Street (3d floor) Telephone, REGENT 7279 New York 





MAPLE FIELD BED 
FLUTED FOOT POSTS 


Small, curly maple candle stand, 
tapered legs reeded at corners; pine 
dressing table, curly maple drawer; 
some good Victorian furniture in 
sets and odd pieces; a pair 
of footstools. 


AGNES T. SULLIVAN 


GUARANTEED ANTIQUES 
24 Steel Street, AuBuRN, N. Y., Finger Lakes Region 


Set of exceptionally fine Hitchcock chairs 


original decoration and seats 
Several large superb latches 
Slant-top desk in mahogany Sheraton mahogany tables 
Curly maple beds, many types 


Set of mahogany fiddle-back chairs 


YE OLDE FURNITURE HOME 
| 999 Mountain Avenue 


WESTFIELD NEW JERSEY 


Across the road from our old location 











To the Crade as well as Private 
Have Vou Been In Vet? 
es 


“Tt Pays to Utstt Harry Mark”’ 


Harry Mark 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE EXCHANGE OF BROOKLYN 


Early American Antiques 


Brancu SHop: Main Suop: 
696 Futton STREET 749-51 Futon STREET 
115 Sours Porttanp AVENUE Cor. Sour PorTLanp AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Telephone, Nevins 6076 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 








AMERICAN MauoGany INLAID SWELL-FRONT SIDEBOARD 
Come and see our Stock. One visit is better than a dozen letters. 


West CHESTER FRANCIS D. BRINTON | Pennsytvania 


OERMEAD FarM 
Everything Guaranteed as Represented 
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CecIL Davis, F.R,S. A. 


Specialist in 


Old English and Irish Glass 


American buyers will find here the most com- 
prehensive collection of old glass in England. 
Everything guaranteed and duty free to 
America. 


Millefiori Paperweights 
Selver Restl Lustre Fugs 
Pictures on Glass 
(ut Glass Chandeliers and Candelabra 
Early Drinking Glasses 


eMarrors Fruit Bow!/s 


DETAILED MONTHLY LIST, POST FREE, TEN CENTS 


Candlesticks 


ow 


8 St. Mary Abbott’s Terrace, Kenstncton, Lonpon, W. 14 


Cables: Davis, ParK 4085, Lonpon 


Oui-of-the-ordinary 


Beauliful and ae” 


LIGHIING FIXTURES 


Hand wrovghi oi Tin, 
Brass, Copper,: Pewier 


COLONIAL SCONCES 


These faithful reproductions of rare original pieces are true to type 
and retain all the delightful quaintness of Colonial days. Supplied in 
bright tin, painted tin, copper, brass or pewter, with or without elec- 
tric attachment. Send for illustrated catalogue showing over thirty-five 
models of distinctive lighting fixtures. 


INDUSTRIAL ART SHOP 


64 Charles Street, Cor. of Mt. Vernon, Boston, MassacHuSETTS 











HE two chairs are from a set of ten, nine 

side and one arm rocker. They are in 
original condition, eight of them with the 
original rush seats. 

The little stand at the left, with tripod 
bottom, has a maple top. It is of the period 
of 1760-1800. The carved wooden head of 
Washington belonged originally on the old 
Washington Bridge in East Providence. It 
was blown off in a storm and found floating 
in the river. 


CUSHING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


1228 Broad Street ProvipDENCE, RuopeE IsLanp 
Telephone, Broav 7398 





Greetings 
for 1928 


May your Ship O’Dreams 
reach port, furl her sails and 
bring you joy! 

Should there be lacking in her 
hold 


Some treasure, snatched by 
pirate bold, 

Then, reader, hear my call, Ship 
Ahoy! Ship Ahoy! 


Here are sea chests full of treasure, 
come and see, come and see; 
Wrought hinge and hasp to guard 
the hoard, 

Canvassed top with checker 
board, 

And curios wrought in whaling 
days, the days that used to be. 


Here a ship log! Is it stamped? 
Yes, with ships and whales 
galore; 

Storms and gales are here re- 
corded, 

Vessels sighted, spoken, boarded, 

E’re the barque Isaac Howland 
reached her own native shore. 


Here a scrimshawed busk of ivory — dainty gift for sailor’s bride, 
And other gifts that, wrought with skill, 
The sailor’s tedious hours di 

Such as jagging wheels with forks on the side. 


A ship’s lamp swings back, though the waves roll high or low, 
bone box with ships on its side 
Holds needles, threads, and things beside, 
And a swinging compass points for you the right way to go. 


Then if treasure you are seeking won’t you come in here and browse; 
These old chests you may unpack, 
Your Dream Ship need never lack, 

For you’ll always find some treasures at the Frances Nye House. 


S. ELIZABETH YORK 


MATTAPOISETT, MASSACHUSETTS 


Write or CALL Telephone, MATTAPOISETT 143 
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CuHILD’s Pine Desk 


Avery early piece, 33 inches high, 
23 inches wide, 1314 inches deep, 
interesting and unusual interior. 

Small mahogany secretary, bro- 
ken arch top; chests of drawers. 

Staffordshire china in blue, pink, 
lavender, green, and black. 

Glass in barberry, bellfiower, ivy, 
bleeding heart, lily of the valley, 
sprig, and other patterns. 


GERTRUDE B. CUSHING 
Yr OLpE House 


28 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, Liberty 9556 





New England Antiques 


Pine : Maple : Cherry : Birch : Mahogany 
Hooked rugs and hand-woven stuffs; woodenware; 
glass; china; pewter; brass; copper; iron; pottery. 


Speciats: After-Chrigtmas bargains in pine blanket 
chests, tables, desks, and other pine and maple 
early American household equipment 


WORCESTER BROS. CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





23 BRATTLE STREET 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 





Mrs. Mary D. Walker 


On THE HarporsIDE AT MARION 


A very fine dark blue platter by 
Enoch Wood & Son 


Lake George, State of New York 


Also several fine prints: ihe Narrows, New York Bay—_ 


N. Currier; High Bridge at Harlem—N. Currier 
In china: Apostle cream pitcher and sugar bowl 
Many other things too numerous to mention 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 


Front Street and Wareham Road Marion, Mass. 


Nothing 1s Easier and Pleasanter 
Than to Learn What One 


Wants to Learn 





THE COLLECTOR’S MANUAL. By N. Hudson Moore. With 336 
engravings and border designs by Amy Richards. (The scarce 
@Uartosedition)" o<-sa “= % <2 “sk ae wee es se TOUR 


COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE OF PHILADELPHIA. By Frank 
Cousins and Phil M. Riley. Illustrated with 95 full-page plates. 
Strictly limited and numbered edition (out of print). . . $13.50 


GOTHAM BOOK MART 


51 West 47th Street r New York City 





CurLy MapPte STAND 


with drawer. Top and four sides inlaid 
with bands of mahogany. 


CHINESE LowEsToFT BowL 
Twelve inches. Perfect. 


SILVER 


Rat-TatiLt DEssERT SPOON 
James Turner, 1710-1732. 








WickFrorp Hitt ANTIQUE SHOP 
BENJAMIN A. JACKSON 
Wes Main Street Tibetione to Wicxrorp, R. I. 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 


i> this day of reproductions and reconstructions it 

is said to be a joy to come into this shop and find 
genuine American antiques. I have lived among such 
all my life and they mean more to me than their 
commercial value. 


Pennsylvania Dutch rat-tailed kitchen dressers; wing- 
chairs; small tables; dolls and their furniture; early 
turned stools; rare colored flasks; beautiful fifty-five- 
piece set of mulberry china, absolutely proof condition 
iron hinges, locks, etc., are to be found here. - 


Mrs. BAUGH 
Blue Eagle Antique Shop 


413-415 East Baltimore Avenue, MEp1A, PENNSYLVANIA 
Telephone, Mevia 678 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 





“Martha, faned 
MarRcELLUS New York 

(between Syracuse and Auburn) 

R OSE-CARVED mahogany love seat, $75; plain mahogany and wal- 
nut rockers, $16; set of 4 plain mahogany fiddle-backs, $60; unusual 
wagon seat, $28; small stove, similar to a Franklin, $40; large mahogany 
sofas, $30; small walnut tétes, $18; set of 6 refinished rose-carved mahog- 
any fiddle-backs; Terry clock, $45; small refinished bureaus; sets of 
chairs. 
Special discounts to dealers 

Send for lists 


P.S. Have you tried Martha Jane’s homespun candies? 


Prices include crating 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 





MORRIS BERRY 
cAmerican Antiques 


PLAINVILLE, Conn. 


I AM proud of the reputation that I have acquired for 
carrying only the very best. No matter when you visit 
my shop you will find furniture that is unusual, furniture 
that is extremely rare. Museums and collectors looking 
for the finest of early American furniture will do well to 
get in touch with me. 

GH 


80 East Main Street Telephone 380 











Plainville is just one-half hour drive or trolley ride from Hartford 
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ROBERTA C. NICHOLSON 


I suggest your reading my advertisement on 
the last page of the 


DeceMBER IssuE or ANTIQUES 


I can furnish other things as good 
or better at the same price. 


ow 


1220 Virginia Street Cuar_eston, WEsT VIRGINIA 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 








Nee tenths of the business of selling antiques 

is in the buying. We pride ourselves on our | 
ability to buy right. One visit will convince you that 
we sell right. Among a great variety of furniture, 
glass, hooked rugs, and the like, we invite you to 
view especially: 





A very fine curly maple chest-on-chest with original 
brasses; nice mahogany grandfather clock; mahogany 
block-front bureau; some lovely china pitchers and 
historical plates. 


Many New England Hooked Rugs 


ELMER-C. HOWE 
73 Newburv Street, Boston, Mass. 














WARREN WESTON CREAMER 


Antiques 


REED MANSION 


W aALDoBoro, MAINE 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented Telephone 89 


Just a corner of our 
shop illustrating some 
of the antiques we 
carry. Visit us. You 
will find interesting 
china, furniture, 
hooked rugs, prints, 
and small things not 
found elsewhere. 





HENRY J. FITZGERALD 


81 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, BowpDoIN 2994-w | 














Old Prints 

cAmerican Maps 

Glass Furniture 
MarTHA MORGAN 

847 Lexington —Avenue New York 


Near 64th Street Telephone: RHINELANDER 7424 


cw 


ANTIQUES 


Tk SUNRISE SHOP | 
OFFERS FOR JANUARY 


Three fine pink lustre pitchers; two cop- 
per lustre pitchers; some fine Staffordshire 
figures; American marked pewter; floor 
lamps and candlesticks; many 
fine quilts, etc. 


Ada Millard Robinson 


148 York STREET New Haven, Conn. 
One-half block from Yale’s beautiful Harkness Memorial Group 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 








A LITTLE OUT OF THE WAY 
BUT IT PAYS TO WALK 


Gow 


Walk to the end of Charles Street, cross Cambridge, 
turn to the right, and you will soon find my shop. 
When you come, you will agree that it is worth 
finding. 


At all times a good collection of early furniture, 
hooked rugs, choice bric-a-brac, lamps, and china. 


H. STONE’S ANTIQUE SHOPPE 


301-303 Cambridge Street 


Summer Shop: 
Boston, MassAcHusETTS 


Hyannis, MAssACHUSETTS 











Illustrated: A 
Goop EMPIRE 


SIDEBOARD 
Price $75 
Also a very fine, large, 
mahogany Chippen- 
dale mirror and some 
very fine Pembroke 


tables. Sheraton side- 
board and table. 


Jemima WILkinson ANTIQUE SHOP 


DuNDEE Florence W. Upson New Yorxk 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 





























, $600 Early American 
Mirror 


Some good old Georgian 
pieces, a painted Sheraton 
settee with squabs, an- 
cient French and German 
mantel clocks. Some early 
English and American 
pewter 


BIGELOW KENNARD & CO., Inc. 


Jewelers and Silversmiths. Founded 1830 by John Rigsiow 
511 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 









QUITE OUT OF THE ORDINARY 


M4Hocany secretary, small diamond lattice glass doors, claw- 

and-ball feet, pie-crust edge around base, carved reeded corners on 
top and base, willow brasses, slant-top, 30-inch writing height, four 
drawers below, good interior. 

Adorable cherry bureau, small size, three-line inlay, tall bracket feet, 
twelve original crouching lion brasses, four drawers, early American, 
pre-Revolutionary. 

Eight-inch silver resist lustre plate, perfect, all over decoration with 
many scrolls and flowers, scalloped edge, no checks, early example. 

Pair of Chinese vases, 8% inches tall, raised decoration of three- 
clawed dragon, early dynasty. 


ISABELLA PAXSON IREDELL 
Greenaway Lodge, PaintED Post, New York 


Telephone 412-J CoRNING Everything Guaranteed as Represented 











Mrs. CLARK’s SHOP 


ANTIQUES 
38-44 North Water Street 


Opposite the Whaling Museum 


New Beprorp : MassAcHUSETTS 


BLANCHARD’S 


Is still doing business at the same old stand at Centre 
Sandwich, New Hampshire. It’s a good 
place to buy your 


Early New England Furniture 
and 


Hooked Rugs 


Everything packed and crated free through the months of 
January and February. 


Mail and Telephone Orders Promptly Filled 


BLANCHARD’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


CENTRE SANDWICH Telephone 14-4 New HampsHire 
Everything Guaranteed as Represented 





Hiftoricaland Decorative-Antiques 
CATHERINE CHASE 


31 (Clinton Street Brooxiyn, NEw York 


SPECIAL ITEMs: 


An interesting group of four silhouettes with the Peale Museum 
stamp: one Washington, one Franklin, two of Philadelphia ladies 
of the Hunt family. 

Chippendale-style mahogany chest of four drawers outlined in 
satinwood banding, small and dainty. 

Several child’s size chairs, appealing in their quaintness and 
compaét; five-slat ladder-back rocker; a true-to-type Windsor 
armchair; a maple Salem rocker; a pair of Victorian armchairs. 


Playthings of Long Ago 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 


D. LORRAINE YERKES 





A ParticuLarty INTERESTING SCREEN COVERED WITH 
ANTIQUE WALLPAPER IN TONES OF CREAM AND SIENNA. 


Unusuat FINE ANTIQUE S INTERIOR 





WALLPAPERS DEcoRATIONS 
820 Tower Court Cuicaco, ILLino1s 

















Here are many desirable antiques for your considera- 
tion, among them: 


A fan-back Windsor side chair with deep vase turnings and 
fine saddle seat. 

A Queen Anne mahogany roundabout with crossed stretchers. 

A Queen Anne cherry lowboy of a remarkable smallness. 

A Queen Anne cherry drop-leaf oval table. 


THE Snuc Harsor ANTIQUE SHOP 


Martua Dean TurpPiscH 
425 Main Street, NEw Lonpon, ConnEcTICUT 
Everything Guaranteed as Represented 


Tel. New Lonpon 4540 
Inquiries Invited 














The Shop Beautiful 


NoRTHBORO MASSACHUSETTS 
On Boston san —— York Highway 


G. L. TILDEN 


LACY SANDWICH SALTS IN 
EAGLES : CHARIOT RACE : LAFAYETTE 
BOAT PROVIDENCE ETC. 

CLEAR anv COLORS 
CUP PLATES IN SETS OF SIX TO TWELVE 
CHINA MIRRORS CHAIRS STANDS 
SRP RSE ES 


























January—A New Srartinc Point 


i The COLONIAL SHOP 


22-24 NortH WaTER STREET, NEw Beprorp, Mass. 
Located diagonally across from the Whaling Museum 
Shall be glad to greet you in the early days of the new year. You will 
find Stored away in this old three-floor building much more and much 
greater variety than you ever expected. 
BEDS 
BUREAUS 
CHEST OF DRAWERS 
BEDDING CHESTS 
CHAIRS OF ALL KINDS 


( LOWESTOFT 
| LEEDS 
CHINA ; BRISTOL 
LUSTRE 
STAFFORDSHIRE 
STIEGEL 
SANDWICH 
GLASS { BRISTOL 
DINING TABLES — 
PEWTER : SILVER POTTERY : BRASS : COPPER 
Special prices during the winter months 
THE COLONIAL SHOP TWIN GATEWAY 
22-24 North Water Street Buzzarps Pay 


New Beprorp, MassacHusETTS ; MassacuusetTs 
W. W. Bennett, Proprietor 


HEFFIELD candle- 

sticks, marked, double 
star; set of ten small 
Lowestoft plates; Steven’s 
House, Hoboken, New 
Jersey, 734-inch plate by 
Stubbs, proof; pair of 
Tucker china fruit dishes; 
nine cups and saucers, 
proof, pink spatter with 
bird design; three slip 
ware plates with design, 
proof, $15. 

ow 


Guaranteed Antiques 


Miniature Desk. 14 Incnes Hicu, Ivory Putts 
Anp EscutcHeons, Tamspour Door 


ARDEN FORGE ANTIQUE SHOP 


Georciana Moore ARDEN, DELAWARE 





Let Ir BE KNown To Att PEopPLeE 
TuaT My New YEAr’s REsoLuTION Be: 
To add a Rare Piece to my Collection 
if I be a Colleétor. 

To Start a Collection if I have not one. 

And to Assign Any Difficult Commis- 


sion, tf I be Dealer or Interior Decorator 
to 


ELEANOR B. PErRrRy 
Early New England -Antiques 


292 Monroe Street RipGEwoop, NEw JERSEY 
Telephone, RipGEwoopD 2124-w 
Only Antiques That Are Rare and of Historical Interest 


FIRESIDE SEATS 
OTTOMANS 
CHAIRS 


Rusu SEATS RESTORED 


Visitors Welcome 


STANLEY & MILLER 
8I8 -Main Street Burra.Lo, N.Y. 





SOLSHINE 


CREAM POLISHES 
(Established 1897) 


Gives the right LUSTRE to your SILVER and PEWTER 
Recommended by leading Silversmiths and guaranteed 
not to injure the finest metal surface. 


SEND | 1 pound jar SILVO silver polish 
SI -OO 3 I pound jar Pewter Polish 


FOR | Both post free east of the Mississippi. 
Add to cents west of that point. 


SOLSHINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


17 Caldwell Street Charlestown, Massachusetts 


MIRROR BACK and PEWTER 
SCONCES OF RARE BEAUTY 


Authentic reproductions of early Colonial 
pieces controlled exclusively by us. Ready for 
electrification. Write for catalogue. 

We are also exclusive distributors in the 
United States and Canada for Pearson-Page 
Co., Ltd., of Birmingham, England. Write for 
catalogue showing lighting fixtures and other 
brasses. 


SKINNER-HILL CO., Inc. oe. 666/12— 
Importers — Wholesale Only Mirror Back 
Sconce ‘‘Cru- 

116 East 23rd Street, New York City 


sader” Shield, 
In Canada: 810 Keefer Bldg., St. Catherine St., 734” wide by 
W. Montreal 


1334" high. 





fits. Randall Crawford 


The Covered Wagon Shop 
ANTIQUES 


6404 Eucitip AVENUE CLEVELAND, OxI0 


Age-old relics of all kinds from Spain, England, France, Holland, and 
Italy. Also every type of early American antique including some rare 
museum pieces. 





OF DciinC Cr. 
ANTIQUES 


FURNITURE _:: _ HISTORICAL FLASKS 
GLASS :: CURRIER PRINTS :: PEWTER 


Send for my Monthly List 


LRuth VWrzbs ae s 


72 Cast Laima Pittsford, Nn °. 
( ( = Rochester ) 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Rates: Clearing House advertisements must be paid for when sub- 
mitted. Rates, 15 cents per word for each insertion; minimum charge, 
$3.00. Count each word, initial, or whole number as a word, complete 
name as one word and complete address as one word. Copy must be 
typewritten or written clearly; otherwise we cannot hold ourselves 
responsible for errors. Copy must be in by the twelfth of the month. 

In answering advertisements note that, where the addressee is listed 
by number only, he should be addressed by his number in care of 
Antiques, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Caution: This department is intended for those who wish to buy, 
sell, or exchange anything in the antique field. 








WANTED 


UNUSUAL, UNIQUE STAFFORDSHIRE DOGS 
to add to collection. History must accompany 
description. Mrs. H. Dana West, Pyramid, 
Nevada. 

‘CASH PAID FOR OLD MONEY. WE PAY $2 
to $500 each for hundreds of old or odd coins. 
Send to cents for illustrated Coin Value Book, 
4x6. Guaranteed cash prices. Get posted, you 
may have valuable coins. C. F. CLrarke & Co., 
AnTIQuES DEPARTMENT, Le Roy, New York. 


STONEWARE POTTERY WITH NAMES AND 
incised decorations; also Pitkin’s book on pottery. 
No. 993. 


LETTERS WRITTEN BY PRESIDENTS, 
famous statesmen, generals, etc., no signatures; 
Revolutionary diaries, early account books, 
single printed sheets, pamphlets, bound volumes 
of newspapers, laws, etc., before 1800. CHARLES 
F. Heartman, Metuchen, New Jersey. 


OLD SILVER SPOONS AND OTHER OLD 
silver. Either write full descriptions or send on 
approval at my expense. C. G. Rupert, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

STODDARD AMBER PITCHERS, BOWLS, 

other hollow ware; flasks, inkwells, decanters. 

Pay best prices. Send description, rough draw- 

ing, if possible. Quote prices. No. 927. 

WILL BUY OLD PAMPHLETS, BROAD- 

sides, pictures, books, letters. Send for free book- 

let of items wanted. G. A. Jackson, 28 Pember- 
ton Square, Boston, Massachusetts. 


PAPERWEIGHTS: A FEW IN FIRST CLASS 
condition, especially early Sandwich and dated 
ones. No. 973. 


GLASS CUP PLATES: PLOW, HOUND, AME- 
thyst eagle, harp with star, and many other good 
ones. Will buy or sell. Quote price and description 
in first letter. T. B. McCoy, 2538 North High 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


JENNY LIND BOTTLES, ANY COLOR BUT 
the usual aquamarine; or anything else relating 
to the singer. State price. No. 992. 

SILVER RESIST AND SILVER LUSTRE 
wanted. Please give full description, size, condi- 
tion, price. E. R. Jacoss, 302 Central Park West, 
New York City. 

PRINTS AND LITHOGRAPHS BY N. CUR- 
rier and Currier & Ives and others. Highest 
prices. C. O. D. shipments acceptable. James 
J. O’Hanton, 1920 Holland Avenue, Utica, 
New York. 


DARK AMBER OR GREEN PITCHERS, 
bowls, jars, etc., made at Stoddard, Keene or 
Conneéticut factories. Blue or green three-mold 
decanters. Crolius and other stoneware pottery 
with incised names and decoration. Send descrip- 
tion, quote price, No. 996. 

WILD FLOWER GLASS IN GREEN AND 
blue; bellflower glass plates; star and feather 
plates in green and blue. Mrs. Georce W. 
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Davis, 30 Lancaster Street, Albany, New York. 


POSITION AS BUYER: ENGLAND FOR 
American dealer. Life experience. Excellent 
references. Mrs. Fioyp, 3 Westbourne Street, 
Sloane Square, London. 
Pape 





While dealer announcements are not excluded, it is assumed that 
the sales columns will be used primarily by private individuals who 
wish to dispose of articles concerning whose exact classification they 
may be either uncertain or ignorant. Purchasers of articles advertised 
in the “Clearing House” should, therefore, be sure of their own com- 
petence to judge authenticity and values. Likewise those who respond 
to Wanted advertisements should assure themselves of the responsi- 
bility of prospective purchasers. ANTIQUES cannot assume this re- 
sponsibility for its readers, nor can it hold itself accountable for 


misunderstandings that may arise. 


FOR SALE 


OLD MAHOGANY SIDEBOARD, DOUBLE 
curved front, six legs, inlaid, history one-hundred 
and fifty years guaranteed, perfect condition. 
S. D. McConneE LL, Easton, Maryland. 








GRANDFATHER CLOCK, PATTEN & JONES 
maker, Philadelphia. Will send photograph to 
interested parties. Pozk FurnirureE Company, 
331 East Main Street, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


QUEEN ANNE CHEST-ON-CHEST, INLAID 
walnut, $750; English Pembroke oval table, 
$400; rare antiques at reasonable prices. Nancy 
Watson, THE Towers, Bronxville, New York. 
Telephone 0337. 


EXCEPTIONAL BARGAIN: HALL CLOCK, 
Westminster chimes of splendid tonal quality; 
works of English make, over one-hundred years 
old, in perfeé&t mechanical condition; chimes 
quarterly, half hourly, and hourly, can also be 
silenced; beautiful steel and brass face; case of 
Gothic design. Mitron Haroitp Dreyrus, 350 
North Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 














BIG REDUCTION SALE: DURING JANUARY 
10 to 25% off. Large assorted stock of antiques. 
Write at once. Crawrorp Stupios, Richmond, 
Indiana. 


OLD INLAID HEPPLEWHITE SIDEBOARD, 
62 inches long, original brasses, $250; a small 
curly maple desk, several good beds, and a maple 
highboy at low prices. W. J. Frencn, 539 East 
Lancaster Avenue, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 

CORNER CUPBOARD, CLOVER LEAF 
shelves, open top; curly maple chest; curly maple 
fall-leaf table; pair of old coach lanterns: Wash- 
ington’s Reception on the Bridge at Trenton; 
mahogany ottoman. CotoniaL Inn, Trumans- 
burg, New York. 











PEWTER BASIN; PAIR OF AMERICAN 
pewter candlesticks, $9.00; pot, $4.00; pitcher; 
plates; flasks; cup plates; Empire, Victorian, 
Hepplewhite, and Sheraton furniture. WALKER’S 
ANTIQUE SHoP, 317 Scott Street, on Dixie High- 
way, Covington, Kentucky. 





TWO EARLY AMERICAN CHIPPENDALE 
ladder-back chairs in excellent condition. Have 
been in owner’s family nearly one-hundred 
years. No. 995. 


RARE GREEN GLASS CUP PLATES; FLASKS; 
candlesticks; paperweights; Sta: 4shire; bust of 
Washington; silhouettes; blue china. Lists free. 
ANTIQUE Suop, 8 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 








ABOUT TWO-HUNDRED STAFFORDSHIRE 
vases for sale. Mrs. L. M. SHetpon, Monson, 
Massachusetts. 


FOUR MAHOGANY HEPPLEWHITE CHAIRS 
of unusual design, once the property of Charles 
Carroll Barrister, of Revolutionary fame in 
Annapolis, Maryland; mahogany dining room 
set, 8 chairs and drop-leaf table, very early 
Chippendale, also a lowboy, one time the prop- 
erty of Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. A still life 
painting by Willem Kalff of Amsterdam, 31 x 
39”, about 1650, before Civil War in the Blake 
Gallery, Savannah, Georgia. D. T. Han ey, 
1331 Mount Royal Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 











GRANDFATHER CLOCK, BRASS DIAL; RARE 
pottery teapot; walnut melodeon; prism lamp; 
Bohemian bureau set; silhouettes; Fackson on 
glass. Mrs. J. M. Smiru, Highland Avenue, 
North Wales, Pennsylvania. 














BEAUTIFUL PENCIL DRAWING, MOURN. 
ing picture, executed by E. C. Colburn, 1850; 
old glass; china; hooked rugs; mirrors; etc. YE 
Ove Rep Brick House, Opposite the Com- 
mon. West Brookfield, Massachusetts. 


PAIR OF MILKY SANDWICH FLUID LAMPS, 
fern pattern; old Canton punch bowl, eleven 
inches; three-mold sapphire blue bottle; three 
rose-carved mahogany Penn Chairs; red, white 
and blue coverlet, eagle border, 1850; flasks, 
jewelry, lists} Maset Perry Situ, Upper 
Chenango Street, R.F.D. 4, Binghamton, 
New York. 


FINE DUNCAN PHYFE DROP-LEAF PED- 
estal table; spatter ware; shoemaker’s candle- 
Stick; historical toile de Jouy; set of six unusual 
early American chairs, rush seats; high-back 
early pine settle, five feet long; small stands. 
RutH Green, 4 Birch Avenue, Glens Falls, 
New York. 


CONNECTICUT ANTIQUES: SIX DUNCAN 
Phyfe-type chairs, $90; cupboards; Windsor 
armchair; prints; glassware; etc. Correspondence 
solicited. L. F. Warp, 626 Main Street, Willi- 


mantic, Conne¢ticut. 


TWENTY MAHOGANY, WALNUT, CHERRY 
bureaus, full columns, half and ogee columns, 
good to fine condition. $300 for the lot. C. M. 
Herrner, 346 South Fifth Street, Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 


CNE OX BLOOD VASE, DATE 1400, VERY 
rare, $100; sperm oil lamps, $7 each; other 
lamps, $7 to $10 each; fifty goblets, sets and odd 
ones, $50; old blue platés, $5 each; Colonial 
glass lantern, round, 14x 14 inches, lamp miss- 
ing, $50; old pie plates, blue edge, $2 each; iron 
latches, $2 to $10; crane for fireplace, $5; brass 
andirons, $20; five maple chairs, cane seats, $25. 
Everetr’s Pract, THe Brick House, 160 
Shelburn Road, Burlington, Vermont. 

OVER ONE-HUNDRED RARE STIEGEL- 
type and historical flasks from an old collection 
just acquired. Many rare and beautiful colors. 
Special price list of these flasks, cup plates and 
other antiques twenty-five cents. M. H. Tom- 
LINSON, 18 Burchard Avenue, Hoosick Falls, 
New York. 


SILVER LUSTRE PITCHER AND SUGAR 
bowl, perfect, $50; pair of white 13-inch Staf- 
fordshire dogs, $35; small cherry tambour desk, 
$100; curly maple blanket chests, $75; six side, 
one arm, X-back American Sheraton rush-seat 
chairs, $200. S. O. Turner, Upper Glen Street, 
Glens Falls, New York. 


LARGE WALNUT DUCK-FOOT TABLE, $200; 
Queen Anne mirror, 36 inches, $175; four Chip- 
pendale chairs, $350; pair mirror sconces, $80; 
fine blanket chests, brasses, $90; Sheraton reeded 
bureau, $65; four yards blue beadwork, $20; 
David Wood watch. No. 994. 

SIX GOOD FLASKS, $35; TEN RIM CHIP 
conventional cup plates, $5. Emerson, 14 South 
39th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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SOMETHING NEW AND GAY FOR COLONIAL 
houses. Appliquéd rugs from old patterns. 
Colors and sizes to order. Small, $10; medium, 
$25; large, $40. Photographs. Mrs. Frank 
M. Barnard, 34 Warner Street, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

OF INTEREST TO COLLECTORS AND DEAL- 
ers: Do you want to sell to antique dealers? 
During the last few years I have called on 
hundreds of antique dealers throughout Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Conneéticut and part of 
Long Island. I should be glad to place my serv- 
ices and my automobile at the disposal of any 
one interested in selling to the antique trade. 
Joun E. Suttivan, 12 Holden Place, Dorchester, 
Massachusetts. 

ANTIQUE HOSPITAL, EXPERT REPAIR- 
ing of early brass, copper, iron, tin, silver. I also 
furnish missing parts. Cleaning and repairing of 
pewter a specialty. J. Piston, 896 3d Avenue, 
New York City. 

RECEIVING NUMEROUS SMALL COLLEC- 
tions of nice hooked rugs direct from country 
points, some need a little mending or cleaning. 
Can give genuine bargains. Write for particulars. 
No. 928. 

NETTED TESTERS FOR COLONIAL HIGH- 
post beds, made to order; also netted edges for 
coverlets and curtains. Racnet Hawks, Deer- 
field, Massachusetts. 

HANDSOME SHERATON SIDEBOARD, 
maple with some mahogany inlay, $550; unusual 
fruitwood stretcher Pembroke slant-top desk, 
$175; beautiful mahogany Sheraton dining 
tables, $175; handsome four-post maple bed, 
$135; English Chippendale chair, $30. All pieces 
original and refinished. Paul and Virginia gir- 
andole, three pieces, $50; inlaid shaving mirror, 
$25; inlaid walnut tip-top table, $20; other 
pieces. Information on request. Anna M. 
McGraw, 34 Tompkins Street, Cortland, 
New York. 




















ORIGINAL ASTOR SPINET, THOROUGHLY 
renovated. Can be seen at Korzians, 521 East 
72nd Street, New York City. Mrs. H. Dana 
West, Pyramid, Nevada. 


PORTRAIT OF SAM’L GOLDSBOROUGH, 
Peale; portrait of Chris Goldsborough, old letters, 
Quincy Adams’ signature; wax relief of Dr. 
Benj. James, of Boston; etc. To be disposed of by 
present owners. A. L. K, 88 N. 19th Street, East 
Orange, New Jersey. 


A CHARLES SILHOUETTE AND A WILLIAM 
Simpson silhouette from Mrs. Nevill Jackson’s 
celebrated collection. Miss Fanny M. Apams, 
68 Lombard Street, Newton, Massachusetts. 


HEPPLEWHITE INLAID CARD TABLE; 
Hepplewhite bureau desk, original brass; Shera- 
ton section end table; Chippendale drop-leaf 
table, grooved legs; curly maple chest; curly 
maple tables; curly maple chairs; odd mirrors. 
GerorGE ScHROEDER, Antiques, Sea Cliff, Long 
Island, New York. 


RARE PLAIN GATE-LEG TABLE; SET OF 
eight Queen Anne chairs. Box 108, Norwich, 
Conneéticut. 


PINK AND WHITE STAFFORDSHIRE CHINA 
Especially pink cup plates and ten-inch plates. 
State size, pattern, name, and maker, if deep or 
light pink, and price. No. 966. 


SET OF SIX MAPLE EARLY SLAT-BACK 
chairs with well-turned front stretcher and 
unusual shaped slats. C. A. Rome, 65 Crosby 
Road, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. 


FAMILY FURNITURE FROM OLD ESTATE: 
large two-part Sheraton dining table, fluted legs; 
pine corner cupboard; fine Empire sideboard; 
slant-top desk; four poster beds; etc. Photo- 
graphs to responsible parties. No. 997. 


TOILE DE JOUY, QUILTS, SHAWLS, AND 
French Kerchiefs. Witttam BULGER, 10093 
Kee Mar Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 





























SEVERAL PIECES OF ANTIQUE MAHOG- 
any, hand-carved, originally owned by Major 
General Continental Army, never out of posses- 
sion of lineal descendants. W. O. Conway, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York. 


CURLY MAPLE SHERATON SIDEBOARD; 
curly maple corner cupboard; six curly maple 
Sheraton chairs; curly maple tilt-top tea table; 
old pine drop-leaf table. Photographs sent on 
request. Mrs. A. C. Cross, 1211 Chamberlain | 
Avenue, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN DEALERS. 
Rose, grape, and plain carved Empire arm and | 
side chairs, sofas, dining, card, and serving 
tables, bureaus, secretaries; also early mahogany, 
maple and pine. Prompt and reliable service. 
Pictures and prices. Ep1ru GARDNER MEISSNER, 
795 Chestnut Street, Waban, Massachusetts. 


OIL PAINTINGS: J. M. W. TURNER, $1000; 
George Lance, $1000; Dutch School, $200; 
William Hunt watercolor, $200; 17th century 
Imperial wedding robe, Ming Dynasty, perfect 
condition, experts claim finest Oriental needle- 
work in America, $800; needlepoint, $25; coins; 
ivories. P. O. Box 61, Skyland, North Carolina. 


PAIR ROPE CARVED ACORN PICTURE 
mirrors; large gilt acorn mirror; carved leg 
mahogany table; original pair maple twin beds; 
small three-drawer chest in pine. Lists. Roy 
Vait, Warwick, N. Y. 


ANTIQUES AND ANTIQUARIAN MAGA- 
zines, back numbers in volumes and certain 
single numbers, at reasonable prices as long as 
they last. R. W. Jaques, 20 Greenwood Avenue, 
Swampscott, Massachusetts. 


HISTORICAL BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE: 
individual pieces from private collection — 
plates, tea sets, bowls, pitchers, salts, peppers, 
egg cups, cup plates, etc. Price list on applica- 
tion. M. H. Ciark, 317 South Burrowes Street, 
State College, Pennsylvania. 























COLLECTORS GUIDE TO DEALERS 


Below is the Collectors Guide listed alphabetically by state and 
city. The charge for insertion of a dealer’s name and address is $15 


for a period of six months, $24 for a year,‘total payable in advance. display columns. 


Contracts for less than six months are not accepted. Large announce- 
ments by dealers whose names are marked * will be found in the 





CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES: Ye Ope Curiosity Suoppe, 
Mr. anp Mrs. A. N. Gotpsmitu, 4270 Beverly 
Boulevard. 


CONNECTICUT 


*DARIEN: Mr. ano Mrs. Rartpw Ranpo.pH 
Apams, 390 Post Road. 

GREENWICH: Tue Spinninc WHEEL Suop, 
Mr. anp Mrs. Downine, Old Post Road and 
Maher Avenue. 

NEW HAVEN: 

Mattory’s ANTIQUE SHOP, 1125 Chapel Street. 
*THE Sunrise Suop, 148 York Street. 
NEW LONDON 
*Tue Snuc Harsor ANTIQUE SHop, 425 Main 
Street. 
Tuomas T. Wetmore, 447 Bank Street. 

NEWTOWN: Tue Barn, Hawleyville Road. 

*PLAINVILLE: Morris Berry,80 E. MAIN STREET. 

RIDGEFIELD: Tue Nook, Norwalk Road. 

*THOMPSON: Louis M. Ream. 

WESTPORT: WakEFIELD ANTIQUES, Boston Post 
Road. Antiques and historical Americana. 
*WEST HAVEN: Marie Gouin ARMSTRONG, 277 

Elm Street. 


DELAWARE 
*ARDEN: Arven Force ANTIQUE SHOP. 


ILLINOIS 
*CHICAGO: Benyamin K. Smitu, 77 West Wash- 
ington Street. Appraiser. 


“Lorraine D. YERKES, 820 Tower Court. 
“GLENCOE: Fair Oaks, 615 Greenleaf Avenue. 











MAINE 


BANGOR: Tue TureeE GaBLES, 204 Broadway. 
BREWER: New Encianp ANTIQUE SHOP, 24 
State Street. 
PORTLAND: Crarence H. ALLEN, 338 Cumber- 
land Avenue. General line. 
ROCKLAND: 
*Coss-Davis, Inc. 
*WALDOBORO: Warren Weston CREAMER. 


MARYLAND 


BEL AIR: Bet Air AnTIQuE Suop, Bond Street. 
General line. 
*BALTIMORE: Joun G. Martruews, 8 East 
Franklin Street. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


*AUBURNDALE: WaysipE AnTiIQuE Suop, 2078 
Commonwealth Avenue. 
BOSTON: 
*Norman R. Apams, 140 Charles Street. 
*Tue ASHLEY StupI0s oF OLD Fasrics, 35 New- 
bury Street. Old fabrics. 
*BicELow, Kennarp & Co., 511 Washington 
Street. 
*Boston ANTIQUE SHOP, 59 Beacon Street. 
*Coates & Son, 122 Charles Street. Wholesale 
*EacLe ANTIQUE SHoP, 49 Charles Street. 
*F, J. Finnerty, 130 Charles Street. 
*A, L. Firmin, 34 Portland Street. Reproduction 
of old brasses. 
*Henry J. Fitzceratp, 81 Charles Street. 
*Grorce C. GEBELEIN, 79 Chestnut Street. Old 
silver. 





*Martin Herticmann & Sons, 228 Columbus 
Avenue. Restoring and Repairing. 

*Hicxs Ga.ery, 18 Fayette Street. 

*Kinc Hooper Suop, 73 Chestnut Street. 

*E. C. Howe, 73 Newbury Street. 

*InpusTRIAL Art Suop, 64 Charles Street. 

*Jorpan Marsu Co., Washington Street. 

*Louis JosEepn, 381 Boylston Street. 

*AnceELo Luatop1, Inc., 11-13 Newbury Street. 

*Witiiam K. MacKay Co., 7 Bosworth Street. 
Auctioneers and Appraisers. 

*Grorce McManon, 33 Charles Street. 

*New Encianp Sates AssociaTion, Inc., 222 
State Street. Hooked rugs. 

*O_p Encuisn GA.Lteries, 86 and 88 Chestnut 
Street. 

*Ox Bow AnTIQUE SHop, 88 Charles Street. 

*H. Rusin, 126 Charles Street. 

*I. Sack, 85 Charles Street. 

*A. Scumipt & Son, 587 Boylston Street. Old 
and reproduétion silver. 

*Suay ANTIQUES, INc., 181 Charles Street. 

*SHREVE, Crump & Low, 147 Tremont Street. 

*SpInNING WHEEL ANTIQUE SHoP, 35 Fayette 
Street. 

*H. Stone’s ANTIQUE SHoP,301 Cambridge Street. 

*S. TisHLER, 80 Charles Street. 

*Rosert C.Vose GALLERIES, 559 Boylston Street 

*YacosBiaAN BroTtHeERs, 280 Dartmouth Street 
Hooked rugs. 

*Ye O_pe Howse, 28 Fayette Street. 

*BROOKLINE: H. Sacks & Sons, 62-64 Harvard 

Street. 
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*BUZZARDS BAY: 
*W. W. Bennett, Twin Gateway. 
CAMBRIDGE: 
*Tue BuLiserve Suop, 54 Church Street. 
*WorcesTER Bros., 23 Brattle Street. 
*CHATHAM: Tue TREASURE SuHop, 
TRAYES. 
|} *CONCORD: Tue Cuest, Lexington Road. 
DEDHAM: Louise L. Dean, 293 Walnut Street. 
*DUXBURY: Joun ApEn House. 
FITCHBURG: Tue Antique Suop, 45 Mechanic 
Street. 
*GARDNER: Cotontat Rusu Seat Company, 226 
Main Street. Rush seating. 
*HAVERHILL: W. B. Spautpinc, 17 Walnut 
Street. 
IPSWICH: 
*R. W. BurnuaM. 
Josepxu SALTzBERG, 5 South Main Street. Whole- 
sale antiques. 
*LONGMEADOW: E. C. Hatt, 145 Longmeadow 
| Street. 
| LOWELL: Fiora M. Boarpmay, 107 Clark Road. 
MALDEN: Lirttte River ANTIQUE SHOP, ANNIE 
L. WoopsipE, 27 Appleton Street. 
*MARION: Mrs. Mary D. Wa ker, Front and 
Wareham Road. 
*MATTAPAN: H. & G. Berks, 1276 Blue Hill 
Avenue. Dial painting. 
*MATTAPOISETT: S. Exizasetu York. 
NEW BEDFORD: 
*Mrs. Ciarx’s Soop, 38 North Water Street. 
*TueE Co.onia Suop, 22-24 North Water Street. 
*NORTHBORO: G. L. Titpen, State Road. 
*ORLEANS: Tue Samper, Monument Road. 
PITTSFIELD: 

*Miss Leonora O’HERROn, 124 South Street. 
*OswaLp’s ANTIQUE SHop, 11 Linden Street. 
PLYMOUTH: Ye Braprorp Arms, 59 Court 

Street. 
SOUTH SUDBURY: 
*FuLter & Cranston, Old Boston Post Road. 
*SPRINGFIELD: Jounson’s Bookstore, 1379 
Main Street. General line. 
*TAUNTON: Tue Winturop ANTIQUE SHOP, 134 
Winthrop Street. 
*WARREN: C. E. Comins. 
WEST MEDWAY: O_p Parisu House ANTIQUE 
Suop, Main Street. General line. 


HELEN 


MISSOURI 
*KANSAS CITY: Curiosity Snop. 1901-1911 
Main Street. 
NEBRASKA 
OMAHA: Bapo.tet SHOTWELL, 411 South 38th 
Street. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


*CENTER SANDWICH: Brancuarp’s ANTIQUE 
Suop. 
*FRANKLIN: WeEssTER Pace ANTIQUE SHOP. 
KEENE: 
Court StrEET ANTIQUE SHOP, 145 Court Street. 
KEENE ANTIQUE Suop, Mrs. HELEN S. Potiarp, 
256 Washington Street. 
*PETERBORO: Tue Wi1son 
STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER. 


TaveRN Suop, 


NEW JERSEY 

*CAMDEN: CampeEn AnTIQUE Suop, 1286 Liberty 
Street. 

*EAST ORANGE: Tue Buive Door, 14 Prospect 
Street. 

FLEMINGTON: 

*Co.oniaL SHop, WALTER F. Larkin 205 Main 

Street. 

FREEHOLD: 


*Tue House wits THe Brick WALL. 
THe YeLtrow Ce rar, Lirtan WILKINSON, 6 
Lincoln Place. 
HADDONFIELD: 
*Frances WotreE Carey, 38 Haddon Avenue. 
*HARRINGTON PARK: A. L. Curtis. 
HOPEWELL: Witmer Moore, 18 West Broad 
Street. General line. 





LIBERTY CORNER: Beryt De Morr. 
MONTCLAIR: 
*F. S. Capozzi, 337 Bloomfield Avenue. 
*Tue Pexine Paitov, 147 Watchung Avenue. 
*MORRISTOWN: Obp France, Jane H. Sworps, 
150 South Street. 
MOUNT HOLLY: R. W. Wits, 11 Ridgway 
Street. 
PLAINFIELD: 
THorp’s ANTIQUE SHOPPE, 321 West Front 
Street. General line. 
*PRINCETON: Georce BatTTEN, 321 
Street. 
*RIDGEWOOD: Mrs. 
Monroe Street. 
SHORT HILLS: Tue Wua ter, Hobart Avenue. 
SUMMIT: 
*Tue Banpsox, Joun M. Curtis, 320 Spring- 
field Avenue. 
Bos & Jerre’s Barn, Barsara Bowman Biro, 
Jerre Elliott, Morris Turnpike. 
TRENTON: 
*ScHUYLER Jackson, 356 West State Street. 
*WESTFIELD: Ye Op Furniture Home, A. L. 
MaxweELL, 999 Mountain Avenue. 
WYCKOFF (Bergen County): Eva C. McGrayne, 
Colonial Acre. General line. 


NEW YORK 


Nassau 


ELeanor Perry, 292 


AUBURN: 
Mrs. R. S. MEssenGER, 27 William Street. 
*AcneEs T. SuLLivan, 24 Steel Street. 
BROOKLYN: 
*CATHERINE CHASE, 31 Clinton Street. 
*Harry Mark, 749 Fulton Street. 
Cuar.Les SOMMERLAD, 94-96 Orange Street. 
BUFFALO: 
*Ha.t ANTIQUE Stup1I0, 396 Delaware Avenue. 
*STANLEY & MILER, 818 Main Street. 


*CORTLAND: Tue Samp er, 53 Prospect Terrace. 


*DUNDEE: Jemima WILKINSON ANTIQUE SHOP. 
ELMIRA: Antique Srupio, Mrs. H. D. Mc- 
Laury, 414 East Church Street. 
GENEVA: Tue Kanapasaca, 485 South Main 
Street. 
HUNTINGTON, L. I.: Asicait STEVENSON 
ANTIQUE SHop, 143 East Main Street. 
*ITHACA: Cotoniat ANTIQUE SHOP, 308 Stewart 
Avenue. 
*JAMAICA, L. I.: Katuerine WIL 13, 272 Hill- 
side Avenue. 
LE ROY: Caruarine Murpock, 3 Main Street. 
*MARCELLUS: Martua Jane’s. 
*NEW ROCHELLE: Dororny O. Scuusart, 
Inc., 651 Main Street. 
NEW YORK CITY: 
*AmERICAN ArT AssociaTIONn, INnc., 30 East 57th 
Street. Auction Galleries. 
*Francis BANNERMAN SONS, 501 
Firearms. 
*CuHarRLES OF Lonpon, 2 West 56th Street. 
*CuarLes Corpts & Co., Inc., 106 East 19th 
Street. Reproduction of old brasses. 
*Wa ter G. Ear, 235 East 42nd Street. 
*Ann E sey, 163 East 54th Street. 
*EsmonpD GALLERY, 1113 Lexington Avenue. 
*Ginssurc & Levy, 815 Madison Avenue. 
*M. GrieEvE, 234 East s9th Street. Old frames 
and reproductions. 
*Hare & Coouipce, 54 West 11th Street. 
*Lawson Tay or, Inc., 20 East 57th Street. 
*Mary Lent, 9 East 8th Street. 
*Jane WuiTe Lonspa_e, 314 East 57th Street. 
*Mary Carre O’Brien, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
*Marco is Suop, 1132 Madison Avenue. 
*H. A. & K. S. McKearin, 21 E. 64th Street. 
*Martua Moraan, 847 Lexington Avenue. 
*J. W. NEEDHAM, 1374 East 56th Street. 
*O’Hana AND DE Corpova, Inc., 11 Water Street. 
Wholesale. 
*O_p France, Jane H. Sworps, 714 Madison 
Avenue. 
*FLorian Papp, 684 Lexington Avenue. 
*Anna M. Lal!se PuILuips, 965 Madison Avenue. 
*TueE Rosensacu Company, 273 Madison Avenue. 
*T. Sack, 625 Lexington Avenue. Reproduction of 
old brasses. 


Broadway. 























*Marcaret E. ScHERNIKOow, 
Avenue. Hooked rugs. 
*J. Henry ScHorTter, 103 Lexington Avenue, 
*Sam Serota, 446 Madison Avenue. 
*TueE 16 East 13TH STREET ANTIQUE SuHopP. 
*SKINNER-HILL, Inc., 114 East 23d Street. Re. 
production of old brasses. 
*W. & J. Stoane, 575 Fifth Avenue. 
*“Puitip Suvat, 823 Madison Avenue. 
*Marion Bootu Trask, 37 East 57th Street. 
*Henry V. WEIL, 126 East 57th Street. 
*ApRIEN F. WELLENS, 430 East 57th Street. 
*WeyMeER & Youne, 39 East 57th Street. 
*NIAGARA FALLS: Rutu Knox, 529 Third 
Street. 
*PAINTED POST: Isasetta P. IREDELL, Greena- 
way Lodge. 
*PITTSFORD: Rutn Wess LExr, 72 East Avenue, 
*PLEASANTVILLE: A. Wittiams, 56 Ossining 
Road. 
SCHENECTADY: Tue Vattey Suop, 14 North 
Church Street. 


929 Madison 


NORTH CAROLINA 
*ASHVILLE: Tue Treasure CuHeEst. 


OHIO 


WILLOUGHBY: Ione Avery WuireE, 122 Euclid 
Avenue. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

ALLENTOWN: 

Mrs. BeutaH Jacoss ANTIQUE SHOP, 1236]} 
Walnut Street. General line. 

BETHLEHEM: 

A. H. Rice, 519 N. New Street. 

ScuumM ANTIQUE Suop, 451 Main Street. Gen- 
eral line. 

BROADAXE (Whitemarsh): Skippack Pike 
ANTIQUES, Puitip MEREDITH ALLEN, Marie 
Dossins ALLEN. 

DOYLESTOWN: 

Mary B. ATKINSON 
General line. 

*O_p Water WHEEL, Caste & Lass Bros, 
R. D. 2, Easton Pike. 

EPHRATA: Musse.tMan’s ANTIQUE SHOP, Sproul 
Highway. 

GETTYSBURG: 

Tue ANTIQUE SHop, Eart W. Cox, 28 Chan- 
bersburg Street. 

Mrs. F. H. Ciutz, 159 Broadway. 

D. C. Rupis111, Baltimore Pike. 

HERSHEY: Frank F. Kecerreis — E ta F. 

KEGERREIS, 224 Cocoa Avenue. 

LANCASTER: ' 

*L. P. Aarprup, 341 North Queen Street. 

*Mrs. A. K. Hostetter, 10 South Queen Street. 

*MEDIA: Tue Bive Eacte ANTIQUE SHop, Mrs. 
Bavcu, 413 East Washington Street. 
*PENNSBURG: A. J. Pennypacker, 501 Main 
Street. 

PHILADELPHIA: 

*CaMDEN ANTIQUE SHOP, 1112 Pine Street. 

*THe Estate oF JaMES CurRAN, 1625 Pine 
Street. 

*Tue Lort, Camac above Pine Street. General 
line. 

Poor House Lane ANTIQUE SHOP, Emma L. 
MippteTon, 114 West Rittenhouse Street, 
Germantown. 

*Tue Rosensacu Company, 1320 Walnut Street. 

*ArTHuR J. SussEL, Spruce, cor. 18th Street. 

PLYMOUTH MEETING: Antiques aT TAMA- 
RACK, STUART W. Gurney. 

*POTTSTOWN: Tue Antique SHop oF Mrs. M. 
Cooxkerow, 265 King Street. 
*WALLINGFORD: Long Lane, P. G. Pratt. 

WEST CHESTER: 

*Wittiam Batt & Son. Reproduction of old 
brasses. 

*Francis D. Brinton, Oermead Farm. 

WHITEMARSH: 

*Hay.ort Antiques, Bethlehem Pike. 

Dorotny REeEp, Bethlehem Pike. 

Tue Otp House, Bethlehem Pike. 


112 East State Street. 
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WILKES-BARRE: Tue Ponti, Mark Antique 
Suop, 69 North River Street. 
YORK: 
Bium & Lanois, 676 East Market Street, Lin- 
coln Highway. 
*Jor KINnDIG, 304 West Market Street. 
if CAROLINE Locan, 253 East Market Street. 
YorkKTOWNE ANTIQUE SHop, 136 East Market 
Street, Lincoln Highway. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE: 
*CusHING’s ANTIQUE SHOP, 1228 Broad Street. 
*Bertua B. Hasty, 224 Waterman Street. 








VERMONT 
*BELMONT: Otp Currosiry Suop, E. E. Wuire. 
*CHELSEA: Op Cue sea Suop, Orange County. 
VIRGINIA 
*RICHMOND: H. C. Vatentine & Company, 209 
East Franklin Street. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


*Mrs. Corpiey, 1319 Connecticut Avenue. 
*GrorcE W. Reyno_ps, 1742 M Street, N. W. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
*CHARLESTON: Mrs. Roserta C. NicHotson, 


ENGLAND “as 


3 
*CHESHIRE: J. Corxi11, Rock Ferry, Birkenhea@y ‘ 


*HUDDERSFIELD: Wiu1am Les, 120 Halifax 
Old Road. 


LONDON: 


*Cecit Davis, 8 St. Mary Abbott’s Terrace 
Kensington, W. 14. 
*Harrops, Lrp., S. W. 1. 


*MANCHESTER: J. W. Neepuam, St. Ann’s 
Galleries, St. Ann’s Square. 











dit § *Wine & Mititman, 1115 Westminster Street. i220 Virginia Street. PRESTON: 
*WICKFORD: Wickrorp Hitt Antique Suop, | *HUNTINGTON: CEnTRAL ANTIQUE SHop, 1034] *Epwarp NIExp, 223 Corporation Street. 
“hi 141 West Main Street. Third Avenue. *FREDERICK TREASURE, Kay Street. 
A 
V Old United States and Confederate stamps on their original envelopes are bringing startlin 
prices. I will pay liberally for rare items F. KE. ATWOOD 
' I} and a fair price for ordinary colleétions in albums and wholesale lots. 683 Atlantic Avenue Bowron, Misencauseves 
oF HAVERHILL 
, ; 
| Has opened a shop in Boston, Massachusetts, at 
130 CHARLES STREET 
6 


F. J. FINNERTY 





He invites his old cuStomers and all other buyers of antiques to visit his shop when they 
are in or near BoSton. A fine Stock of furniture, glass, and the like will be on 
view and everyone can, as always, be sure of fair prices and fair dealing. 


130 (harles Street 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 


Boston, MassacHUsETTS 





ow 


IE || GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


7 AND 9 ASHBURTON PLACE 2 Mitk STREET 


GOODSPEED’S 


IS THE PLACE TO SELL 


Old Books, Pamphlets, Broadsides 
: Prints and Autographs 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


fa39 


5 Park STREET 


ESMOND GALLERY 


Genuine Old English Furniture 
(hina and Glass 


Near 78th Street 


Telephone, BUTTERFIELD 3705 


wy 


LEXINGTON AVENUE 


New York 
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A- 
, with Pike Butt, brass-bound, 18 inches long, Spanish 
lock. A very showy pistol, now scarce. Price $21.00. 
. Many other pistols, guns, sabers, dirks, medals, shields, 
F etc., shown in our 380 page illustrated catalogue at 


50 cents per copy. 


501 BRoapway $s PY. 
Established 1865 








FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 


Free Military Museum and Salesrooms 
New York City 


REPRODUCTIONS 








Also on display some unique pieces 
in pine and maple for children. 


FULLER & CRANSTON 
Old BoSon Po# Road 


A catalogue will be sent upon request 


RESTORATIONS 


Telephone 80 Soutu Supsury, Mass. 









































One of the Largest Stocks of Genuine Antiques of 
the Better Kind in the State of Pennsylvania 





Two Ba.i-anp-CLaw-Foot AMERICAN CHAIRS IN THE CHIPPENDALE STYLE, 
AND A Rare Martua WASHINGTON SEWING TABLE IN MAHOGANY. 


JOE KINDIG, Jr. 
304 Welt Market Street, York, PENNSYLVANIA, on the Lincoln Highway / 





AT WHOLESALE to the TRADE ONLY 


We have re-established our branch in the United 
States to supply English antiques at wholesale 
to the trade only. 


Shipments are arriving from England each week 


and include Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Shera- — 
ton, and some select Regency and Victorian 


Co ATES & SON furniture; with occasional choice Continental | 


examples. 
| In addition, we have a large supply of china, | 
[22 (Charles Street pottery, silver, pictures, clocks, early arms | 


B O S T O N (guns, rifles, etc.) in fact almost everything | 


that the dealer will need to fill out his stocks 
Telephone, HAYMARKET 3750 of antiques. 

Our source of supply is England, where, at our | 
head office in Buckinghamshire, we assemble © 
our purchases for verification before shipping 
to our showroom in Boston. 


Head Office Long study of the American market makes us : 
Wooburn Green, Bucks. well acquainted with its needs. Buying is © 
ENGLAND governed by our special knowledge, and our 


Stocks are reserved from public display. 














Tue Murray Printinc Company, KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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as Hayloft will offer 


some of the more 1m- 
portant items of its 
colleétion for sale at 


THE ANDERSON ART GALLERIES 


50th Street and Park Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


On Friday and Saturday Afternoons, January 20, 21, at 2 o’clock 


The rare furniture, glass and silverware included 
were selected for their worth and importance. 


Each item will be fully described and guaranteed 
accordingly. The only possible mistake will be an 
error of judgment — which can be easily rectified. 
We sincerely believe that buyers are interested 
in all significant pieces that are properly and 
honestly described. 


The sale will be conducted under the code of ethics 
prescribed by The Antique and Decorative Arts 
League, insuring full protection to both buyer 
and seller. 


Catalogue on request. Write The 
Anderson Galleries or The Hayloft 


SALE BY ORDER OF 


MR. AND MRS. FRANK MUHLENBERG CAMP 
Bethlehem Pike, Whitemarsh, Montgomery Co., Penna. 


Operating as 


“Oayloft 


Antiques and Objects of Art 






































A Chippendale Chair 


This gracious chair shows Chippendale carving at its 
height. Note the eagle heads carved on the arms, the 
beautiful lines of carving outlining the seat, the deco- 
rations on the knees of the legs. Notice, too, the ex- 
quisite curve of the leg as it tapers into the dragon’s 
claw and pearl. 


Not only is this chair a beautiful piece of furniture, 
but it is ample and comfortable, a chair to be used as 
well as admired. The seat is thirty-one inches wide and 
twenty inches deep. The back is forty-two inches high. 


Come to our third floor to see our other English 
antiques and our American and Continental pieces. 
You may not wish to buy at this time, but we are 
confident that you will be repaid for your time through 
your enjoyment of the lovely things we have found for 
your approval. 


Shreve, Crump and Low Company 


FOUNDED IN 1800 


Jewelers, Goldsmiths, Watchmakers, Antiquarians 
147 Tremont Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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